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LATIN AMERICA in 
the Post-War World 


OR THE SECOND TIME in a little 
more than a quarter of a century, 


’ the American republics are faced with 


the necessity of formulating plans for 
a shift from a war to a peace economy. 
These plans necessarily will vary in em- 
phasis from those developed at the close 
of World War I, since great changes 
have taken place in the economies of 
some of the countries during the past 20 
years. 

All the Latin American republics— 
some to a marked degree—have ad- 
vanced in self-sufficiency. As regards 
foodstuffs, research under government 
direction and encouragement has 
brought about a better balance. Also, 
industrial bases have broadened, so that 
today practically every country pro- 
duces some (or many) articles of ordi- 
nary consumption besides foodstuffs, and 
there is even the beginning of a heavy 
industry in certain favored areas. In 
Brazil and Argentina, particularly, man- 
ufacturing has made giant strides, and 
products of those countries are appear- 
ing in practically all the other Latin 
American nations, where they supple- 
ment local supplies and such imports as 
are obtainable at present from the 
United States and elsewhere. 


Area Better Organized Now 


From an examination of these factors, 
it is evident that Latin America as a 
whole is now better organized economi- 
cally to withstand the strains of a war- 
time-to-peacetime transition than it was 
in 1918. To what points, then, should 
attention be directed in order that the 
shift may be orderly and even serve a 
useful end? 

All the nations will be faced with a 
sudden retrenchment in war-stimulated 
production of strategic materials, and 
labor will need to be guided to peace- 
time jobs. This should not be difficult 
in most of the areas, in view of the many 
avenues of new activity opening up. 

An abrupt cessation of wartime buy- 
ing on the part of the United Nations will 
cut the inflow of funds to Latin 
America—at least temporarily—and 
may disturb the exchange and money 
markets unless special measures of con- 
trol can be worked out. Fortunately, 
however, surpluses of funds have ac- 
cumulated, and the holdings of foreign 
exchange, aside from sizable accumula- 
tions of gold, have more than doubled 
Since the close of 1941. The Old World 
will need many products that can be 
Supplied by areas such as Latin America 
that emerge unscathed by war’s destruc- 


By Rotto S. SmirxH, American Re- 
publics Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


tion, and its purchases, when the means 
can be created, combined with peace- 
time buying from the United States, soon 
should stimulate a renewed inflow of 
funds from abroad. A point of concern 
in this connection might be the danger 
of uncontrolled speculative trade. 

The problem of what to do about war- 
encouraged manufactures in the face 
of returning competition from abroad 
will present a real challenge, and should 
be met realistically. A not inconsider- 
able number of these manufactures may 
be found to be uneconomical and unable 
to endure without artificial props. 


Compensatory Activities 


Rising standards of living in many 
parts of Latin America, accompanied by 
a gradually evolving capitalist position, 
have reached a point where at least a 


portion of the nations’ economic en- 
deavors can be encouraged to flow into 
compensatory activities after the war. 
Irrespective of whether these take the 
form of public works planned and di- 
rected by government agencies or are 
the result of private initiative, their po- 
tentiality for labor absorption, wage 
maintenance, and income building is of 
outstanding importance. Transporta+ 
tion, building. construction, power de- 
velopment, and industry are all promis- 
ing fields. 


Better Transport Needed 


Noteworthy progress already has been 
made in the creation-and expansion of 
transportation facilities; highways have 
been pushed into the interior, and new 
air-transport services have been estab- 
lished. But vast possibilities remain. 
As soon as equipment, machinery, and 
materials again become available, plans 
already conceived can be pushed to com- 
pletion. For the railways-—repairs, elec- 
trification, renewal of rolling stock, and 
even extension of existing lines, have for 





SCOR a Sond 


Photo from Braden Copper Co. 


The post-war world will need countless commodities characteristically supplied by Latin 
America—including such staple products as the copper from the great El Teniente 
Mines in Chile. This dramatic picture is a moonlight view. 
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the most part been temporarily discon- 
tinued in the interest of production ac- 
tivities more closely related to the war, 
but they are on the docket for post-war 
attention. 

RAILWAYS 


Except in the less-mountainous areas, 
such as those extensive fields and prairies 
wherein the Argentine and Uruguayan 
economies are cradled, rail projection 
into the interior generally has been im- 
peded by high costs and unfavorable ter- 
rain characteristics—sharp rises from 
coastal belts to broken tableland, or 
difficult ascents and descents to tramon- 
tane areas, involving well-nigh insuper- 
able engineering problems. The laying 
of tracks to those parts, consequently, 
has been delayed, awaiting settlement 
rather than having been used as a means 
of promoting it. 

Nevertheless, most of the lines which 
have been constructed have contributed, 
some even to a conspicuous degree, to 
the development and trade of the regions 
in which they operate. In Argentina, 
for example, the lively unfolding of pro- 
duction and commerce in the pampas 
would not have been possible without 
railroads; neither could Brazil’s coffee 
and cotton industries have expanded to 
their present proportions without them. 

Most of these railroads will need re- 
habilitation after the years of unrelieved 
wear and tear and the war restrictions 
on renewals. And in several countries 
important projects have been conceived 
for railway extension, as, for example, 
in Brazil and Bolivia where plans call 
for the laying of tracks to complete 
transcontinental service between the 
Brazilian Atlantic port of Santos and 
Chile’s northern Pacific port of Arica. 

In recent periods there has been a 
trend toward the electrification of rail- 
ways in important economic areas where 
the traffic warrants it and where coal is 
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cc c a. photo 
Post-war Latin America will need more railways—but much of the terrain is difficult. 


not sufficiently available or is costly. 
Development of hydroelectric power is 
contributing to the encouragement of 
this movement, and when the war 
ends the trend undoubtedly will be 
accelerated. 

HIGHWAYS 


Now that automotive transportation 
has revolutionized travel, interest in 
highway construction has become in- 
tense everywhere in Latin America—even 
to the point of superseding the desire for 
railroads. Completion of the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway will open up immense areas 
of unused land, and may set the stage 
for an unprecedented period of land set- 
tlement and population shifts. This 
process, if it should develop, not only 
could provide occupation for available 
labor, but could create a demand for 
many products which the United States 
would be in a position to supply—con- 
struction machinery and tools, agricul- 
tural implements, and automotive ve- 
hicles, to mention but a few of the many 
items required in opening up new terri- 
tory. Once the main highways are in 
operation, feeder roads also will be 
needed eventually to transport products 
to the main lines and for travel. 

Road mileage in the 20 republics of 
Latin America has been reported at 555.,- 
109 for 1940. In road mileage per thou- 
sand square miles of territory, Uruguay, 
El Salvador, and Argentina stand out 
conspicuously, with 312, 282, and 234 
miles, respectively. From the standpoint 
of mileage per thousand population, Ar- 
gentina with 19 miles and Uruguay with 
11 are also prominent. Even though these 
countries are far ahead of the other re- 
publics in mileage, their road systems 
are not yet adequate. 

Highway construction is for the most 
part under government jurisdiction. To 
finance construction programs, budgets 
are provided, with appropriations from 
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general revenues which are supple- 
mented in some cases with revenue from 
special taxes. In Argentina, for example, 
gasoline and oil taxes are devoted to this 
purpose. 

It is expected that the reestablishment 
of world peace will open a broad horizon 
of possibilities in this field. But before 
dormant or new projects can be carried 
out, road-building machines, tools, and 
materials, which have been in short 
supply for so long must be obtained. In 
particular need will be such products as 
excavators, shovels, scrapers, graders, 
rollers, bulldozers, scarifiers, rock crush- 
ers, concrete mixers, tractors, trucks, 
portable air compressors, and cement— 
all specialities of the United States. 


AIRWAYS 


Latin America is rapidly becoming air 
minded. This is largely because of avia- 
tion’s ability to overcome the historic 
transportation handicaps in_ those 
countries—the difficulty and high cost of 
establishing travel facilities in a land 
naturally endowed with unusual physical 
barriers. High mountains, deep valleys, 
and trackless forests present no barriers 
for the airplane. 

It has been apparent for some time 
that, as a result of air travel, the separate 
countries are growing closer together 
both culturally and commercially. And 
what is even more significant, populated 
areas and isolated back country are 
being drawn into a State of inter- 
dependence hitherto unknown. In that 
respect the airplane is accomplishing 
what the railroads were unable to do. 
Business methods and travel have been 
revolutionized almost overnight, with 
domestic lines building up internal trade 
between commercial centers and the 
small towns and settlements. 

All this gives promise for the post-war 
period from the standpoint of improved 
living standards, development of re- 
sources, and a wider distribution of 
population and economic activity. 

Already there has been a remarkable 
growth in air service in Latin America. 
Most of the lines operating at present 
were established between 1924 and 1935, 
and there has been a further sharp in- 
crease in their utilization since the be- 
ginning of the war. In an article 
published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
of September 25, 1943, under the caption, 
“Future Air View of the Americas,” the 
author, Josh Lee, a member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, states that “air 
lines operating in the Latin American 
countries have increased nearly 50 per- 
cent in scheduled miles flown in the Iast 
3 years.” In Mexico, to cite but one of 
the countries where aviation is revolu- 
tionizing transportation, progress is indi- 
cated by the fact that 250,000 passengers 
were transported by airplane in 1943 as 
compared with 82,000 in 1941. 


Industrial Evolution 
Electrification Programs 


Although many of the republics—be- 
cause of the broken character of their 
terrain and their numerous streams and 
waterfalls—have exceptional undevel- 
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oped resources for the production of 
hydroelectric power, they have in the 
past been slow in utilizing them because 
of the high primary cost of building the 
necessary plants and transmitting the 
current to populated areas and industrial 
centers. 

In recent years, however, and espe- 
cially since the beginning of the war, 
expanding industrialization, the short- 
age of domestic fuel in many areas, and 
the difficulty of obtaining fuels from 
abroad, have forced the public to an 
jncreasing consideration of this type of 
power. Several of the countries have 
worked up rather broad programs.’ 
Mexico has an important hydroelectric 
power project at Ixtapantongo. Uru- 
guay, by using the waters of a 3,850 foot 
dam on the Rio Negro, expects to relieve 
Montevideo, its capital and chief indus- 
trial city, of the necessity of importing 
jarge quantities of fuel. In addition to 
the generation of electric light and 
power, the impounded water at Rio 
Negro will be utilized when needed for 
irrigation purposes. Several other simi- 
lar, though smaller, projects are planned 
in that country for a future date. 

While Chile has coal, the Republic 
nevertheless has exceptional natural con- 
ditions favorable to hydroelectric devel- 
opment, and, under State sponsorship, it 
has worked out an ambitious electrifica- 
tion program. Even the copper trans- 
mission wire needed therefor probably 
will be produced locally from Chilean 
copper. If, and when, completed, this 
project may have a profound effect on the 
industrial economy of the country. 

From the proceeds of a 50,000,000-peso 
issue of internal bonds authorized for 
Colombia’s Economic Plan, the Govern- 
ment of Colombia plans to nationalize its 
privately owned public utilities. New 
hydroelectric projects are planned for 
several of the Colombian Departments 
and at the national capital. 

Argentina’s designs for hydroelectric 
power are less comprehensive than in 
most of the South American republics, 
owing largely to the great distance be- 
tween the principal industrial centers 
and the potential sources of power. 
Brazil, however, is excellently situated 
for such undertakings and now uses elec- 
tric power extensively for industries and 
on some portions of the railway system 
in the industrial States of Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo. That country has a 
broad program of expansion, including 
& possible utilization of the numerous 
falls and rapids of one of its great 
rivers—the Sao Francisco—for the crea- 
tion of power to develop the potentially 
rich valley through which it flows. 

Peru has great need of both irrigation 
and hydroelectric power. It has several 
development projects in various stages 
of completion. One, to augment the 
supply of power in the industrial region 
of the national capital, is designed to 
develop approximately 50,000 horse- 
power, through utilization of the water 
in the Santa Eulalia Valley at Antisha. 
Another, the Santa River hydroelectric 





‘Howard, Charles A., “Electrification for 
the American Republics.” Foreticn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, November 13, 1943. 
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project, has been started in the Canon 
del Pato for the purpose of creating 
power for growing industries in the 
Chimbote region. This plant, with five 
generating units of 25,000 kw. or 35,000 
hp. each, is expected to provide a total 
power production of 125,000 kw. upon 
completion. 


Other Building, Public Works 


Those who have recently traveled 
through the southern republics for the 
first time in a decade or two may feel 
that new building construction must 
have reached a saturation point, par- 
ticularly in the cities, so greatly has the 
face of Latin America changed. To such 
travelers it may seem that the immediate 
post-war period should see a shift in 
emphasis to industry, agriculture, min- 
ing, and road building. But building 
activity in young, vigorous countries 
never rests on its accomplishments—it 
must keep in step with all progress. If 
other forms of expansion await the 
all-clear signal of peace, then it is cer- 
tain that building also can look forward 
to accelerated activity. 

New industrial housing; construction 
of aviation facilities, including airports, 
hangars, depots, and repair shops; and 
the many projects for better dwellings 
for labor and for slum clearance’ are 
but a few of the projects that must in- 
evitably accompany a shifting of na- 
tional effort away from production-for- 
war to peacetime requirements. 

The Argentine Government is taking 
great interest in better housing, particu- 
larly in the low-cost field. As an aid to 


*“Low-Cost Housing in Latin America,” 
Pan American Union, October 1943. 
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effecting the desired betterment, an 
Advisory Committee on Workers’ Hous- 
ing has been created, and, as a starter, 
a sum of 50,000,000 Argentine pesos (ap- 
proximately $12,500,000) has been al- 
located to the erection of such units as 
the Committee recommends. Another 
and older Argentine agency, the Com- 
mission of Low-Cost Houses, is likewise 
engaged in the erection of homes and 
apartment buildings. Following the lead 
of the National Government, the prov- 
inces and municipalities are also making 
plans for housing improvements. 

Chile created, in April 1939, a Recon- 
struction Aid Corporation as an instru- 
ment to repair the damages caused by 
the great earthquake of 1939, but its 
field of operations was later broadened 
to include other forms of public works, 
including the erection of group hous- 
ing units in various cities of the Re- 
public. Another Chilean agency of this 
type is the Popular Housing Institute, 
also engaged in the construction of work- 
ingmen’s dwellings. In the fall of 1943, 
this organization was granted additional 
funds to enable it to embark on a pro- 
gram for construction of 12,000 new 
dwelling units per year over a period of 
10 years. 

Brazil’s large. cities are fast chang- 
ing in appearance, as a result of that 
country’s construction boom. This ac-, 
tivity has roughly paralleled the ascend- 
ing scale of industrial expansion. Even 
before the war new sky-scraper office 
buildings and apartment houses exposed 
their silhouettes to the Brazilian sky. 
Buildings of 24 to 38 stories are becom- 
ing a usual sight. But what is equally 
important for the future, low-cost hous- 
ing is receiving widespread attention, 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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In post-war Latin America the wartime industrial stimulus will continue, 
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The United Kingdom 


Commercial Corporation 


Its Organization, Operations, and Objectives 


OREIGN TRADE UNDER WAR 
CONDITIONS obviously cannot be 
conducted in the traditional manner of 
peacetime, and strategic considerations 
may necessitate the adoption of new 
techniques in the direction and control 
of trade. It is in this respect that the 
United Kingdom Commercial Corpora- 
tion, which was founded in April 1940, 
2 years earlier than the United States 
Commercial Company,’ has served as an 
important instrument for the imple- 
mentation of national policy. From the 
information available it may be con- 
cluded that the UKCC has been an ex- 
ceptionally flexible weapon of economic 
warfare, and, at least indirectly, a sub- 
stantial amount of credit for various 
diplomatic and military achievements 
may undoubtedly be attributed to it. 
The detailed operations of both the 
United Kingdom Commercial Corpora- 
tion and the United States Commercial 
Company have necessarily been closely 
guarded secrets, but the importance of 
these two organizations in the war effort 
can be disclosed by reference to their 
general character and the ramifications 
of their operations. In fact, a review 
of the UKCC’s operations during the 
past 4 years is a description both of the 
changing nature of the war and of the 
alterations in British trade policy. Fur- 
thermore, British experience with this 
type of trading organization may well 
have some bearing on certain phases of 
the future structure of international 
trade, at least during the transitional 
period following the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 


Inception, Early Activities 


The Corporation was established in 
April 1940 with the primary aim of pre- 
venting as far as possible any further 
economic penetration and domination 
of the Balkans by Germany. It is quite 
obvious that under the existing cir- 
cumstances ordinary private commercial 
enterprise could not stem the tide, and 
that a more powerful agent responsive 
to governmental policies was needed to 
carry on negotiations for the expansion 
of Anglo-Balkan trade whether on a bar- 
ter basis or through clearing arrange- 
ments with the countries concerned. 


1See article describing the organization 
and operations of the United States Com- 
mercial Company, published in ForrIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 24, 1944. 


By Dona.p F. HeatHerincton, Brit- 
ish Empire Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


It was not intended, however, that the 
Corporation should supplant existing 
trade channels, but rather that it would 
utilize them as far as was possible. 

Although the capital was to be sub- 
scribed by the British Treasury, it was 
clearly stated that the company would 
work as an independent legal entity 
subject only to general consultation with 
the Government on broad lines of policy. 
In order to enable freedom of action, 
however, it was given very wide powers 
of operation, while the existence of Gov- 
ernment backing opened the way for it 
to take far greater financial risks than 
private concerns would have felt able 
to take even under peace conditions. 

Some confusion was created at the 
very beginning by the difficulties of find- 
ing a suitable name for the organization. 
The name “Balkan Trading Company” 
which seemed quite apt was rejected on 
the grounds that it might circumscribe 
future expansion in other regions and on 
the further grounds that the name 
chosen should be such as would identify 
the company as British. The name 
“British Commercial Corporation” was 
ruled out under British company-law 
regulations because of its similarity to 
names of companies previously regis- 
tered. The name finally proposed, “Eng- 
lish Commercial Corporation, Ltd.,“ was 
announced by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on April 4, 1940, but almost im- 
mediately Scottish members of Parlia- 
ment raised an objection and the name 
was changed to “United Kingdom Com- 
mercial Corporation, Ltd.” Despite the 
constant use of the term “commercial” 
as a part of all names suggested, it is 
doubtful whether the project was ever 
conceived of as a commercial proposi- 
tion, although the company may have 
come somewhere near commercial oper- 
ation during the early days of the export 
drive. 

Barely had the UKCC begun opera- 
tions before it encountered far greater 
difficulties than had been originally an- 
ticipated. The effectiveness of the 
“blitzkrieg” in western Europe enhanced 
Germany’s prestige and power in many 
parts of the Balkans, while the entrance 
of Italy into the war hampered and 
jeopardized communications with the 


Balkans through the Mediterranean. 
Nevertheless, the Corporation pushed its 
way, obtaining a monopoly in the sale of 
selected products of the Empire to this 
area, and, since there was a fairly brisk 
demand for these commodities, it was 
possible to arrange an exchange. Even 
though it was virtually impossible to 
transport goods to Britain on a large 
scale, the UKCC, by taking Balkan prod- 
ucts and arranging for their storage in 
the Middle East, was able to divert pro- 
duce from Germany. 

To what extent these small transac- 
tions proved of military and diplomatic 
assistance cannot be fully ascertained 
until after the war. Had the UKCC been 
incorporated earlier or granted a little 
more time in which to broaden its scale 
of operations and gain experience, the 
results might well have been more than 
proportionately greater. The rapid ad- 
vance of the Axis, however, soon drove 
the UKCC out of this field of operations, 
and, in a few montlis, of the original six 
countries in which the Corporation had 
planned to work only Turkey remained 
free. 


Reorganization and Expansion 


This sharp blow might have resulted 
in the complete abandonment of the 
UKCC, as many critics suggested, but 
instead the Corporation was further 
strengthened and the scope of its opera- 
tions enlarged. The Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, which had been the 
agency in charge of preemptive buying, 
brought the Corporation partially under 
its auspices as an agent in foreign areas, 
while the Ministry of Food began utiliz- 
ing its services in procuring food imports 
from certain areas. 

The collapse of the Balkans had, in ad- 
dition, brought the whole Middle East 
into greater prominence, and the UKCC 
rapidly built up an extensive organiza- 
tion in this area. Eventually, the Cor- 
poration was employed wherever the bulk 
sale or purchase of goods abroad was 
deemed essential to the carrying out of 
some particular line of British govern- 
mental policy. 

By January 1944 the Corporation and 
its subsidiaries were operating in Aden, 
Argentina, Ceylon, Cyprus, East Africa, 
Egypt, Eritrea, Ethiopia, India, Iraq, 
Libya, French North Africa, Palestine, 
Persia, Portugal, Spain, Sudan, Syria, 
Tangier, Turkey, and French West 
Africa. 
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From its inception the UKCC has oc- 
cupied an anomalous position—Govern- 
ment-owned yet possessing a board of 
directors who, with the exception of Sir 
Frank Nixon, Comptroller-General of: 
the Export Credit Guarantees Depart- 
ment, have been drawn from the busi- 
ness world, and in their numerous direc- 
torships represent a cross-section of 
British industrial, commercial, and fi- 
nancial interests. There are a few 
others like Nixon drawn from the ranks 
of the Civil Service who are employed 
py the Corporation, but for the most part 
the UKCC is staffed by men previously 
engaged in commerce or finance. 

In its capacity as a legal entity the 
Corporation has operated with a large 
measure of freedom in the conduct of 
commercial transactions, but with vary- 
ing degree of responsibility to the Gov- 
ernment as agent for governmental 
branches and also to the Government as 
the sole owner and source of funds. 

There has been very little change in 
the composition of the Board of Direc- 
tors since the beginning of the organiza- 
tion, barring a natural enlargement and 
a greater number of managing directors 
as the scope of activities increased. 

With the extension of the undertak- 
ings, separate subsidiaries were estab- 
lished for particular operations in vari- 
ous areas and countries. The first of 
these was the “UKCC (Spain)” which 
was registered in October 1940. Subse- 
quently subsidiaries were established for 
trading with Turkey, Palestine, Sudan, 
Egypt, East Africa. Eritrea, Iran, Syria, 
Iraq, Ethiopia, Iceland, Portugal, and 
Argentina, and with three exceptions the 
names of the subsidiaries followed the 
same pattern as the one for Spain. In 
Iceland the subsidiary trades as the 
Arctic Trading Corporation, in Argen- 
tina as the Corporacion Britanica Socie- 
dad Anonima de Fomento Comercial, 
and in Iran as the Irano-British Trading 
Company. 

In most instances, the subsidiaries 
were incorporated in the countries where 
they are active, but, together with the 
parent company, they have head offices 
in London to which field agents and rep- 
resentatives are responsible. In addi- 
tion, however, there was established the 
English & Scottish Commercial Corpora- 
tion which has served as a nonoperating 
company in which the financial activities 
of all the entities have been centralized. 

The UKCC has secured its funds en- 
tirely from the British Treasury and is 
responsible to the Treasury, although in 
its commercial and operational aspects 
the Corporation has been represented in 
Parliament by the Board of Trade. The 
Committee of Public Accounts in its Re- 
port issued in October 1943 took the 
occasion to point out that “very large 
sums” had been issued to the Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiaries out of funds 
provided by Parliament, but that the 
expenditures had been wholly exempted 
from control and examination on behalf 
of Parliament. The Committee added 
that it did “not think that the main 
functions and objects of the Corporation 
can now be correctly described as com- 
mercial.”’ 
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By agreement with the Treasury, how- 
ever, the Committee was able to work 
out a solution whereby the books would 
be accessible to the Comptroller and Au- 
ditor-General who would also be fur- 
nished with copies of the audited 
accounts. In addition, the Treasury 
Accounting Office would bring members 
of the Board to meetings of the Public 
Accounts Committee to give full explana- 
tions of the details of transactions under- 
taken by the UKCC with public funds. 

From this it would appear that the 
Corporation has now come under a 
greater amount of Parliamentary con- 
trol than was previously exercised. 


Operations in Middle East 


The UKCC through its subsidiaries has 
played a vital role in the organization 
of the economy of the Middle East in its 
capacity as the operational agent for 
the Middle East Supply Council. The 
organizational structure of the UKCC in 
this area has differed to some extent 
from that for other areas, however, and 
a greater degree of local coordination 
has been achieved. The eight subsid- 
iaries operate under the general super- 
vision of a Middle East Board of Direc- 
tors located in Egypt, but the respective 
Boards of Directors in London still are 
held responsible for the policies followed 
by their particular subsidiary corpora- 
tions. The Middle East Board is also 
responsible to the UKCC in London, to 
the British Minister of State and the 
Middle East Supply Council in Egypt, 
and derives its powers from the UKCC. 

In this area the importance of pre- 
emptive buying as a weapon of economic 
warfare has never been as great as it has 
in Turkey, Spain, and Portugal. The most 
important task of the UKCC here has 
been alleviating the related difficulties of 
disposal of domestic produce and provid- 
ing the Middle East with necessary sup- 
plies under the general direction of the 
Supply Council. In the early period the 
UKCC had to contend with a serious 
shortage of shipping space, which made 
it virtually impossible to import large 
quantities of commodities into the area 
or export surplus goods which had been 
cut off from their normal market by the 
extension of the war. 

Under the plan devised by the Supply 
Council the UKCC became the distribut- 
ing agent for wheat, sugar, and fertilizers 
on a monopoly basis, selling these com- 
modities to the governments concerned, 
from which point further distribution 
was controlled under strict government 
rationing schemes. Other essential goods 
were left to private enterprise, except 
where the services of the UKCC were ob- 
viously required, and even then private 
channels were employed as far as pos- 
sible. 

At the same time the UKCC took over 
surplus commodities from the countries 
of the Middle East, either holding them 
or arranging for their sale elsewhere. 
In this connection, and also as a means 
of economizing on the use of shipping, 
the UKCC actively promoted schemes for 
the development of intra-area trade— 
for example, the exchange of commodi- 
ties between the countries comprising the 
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Middle East and other nearby areas— 
and in order to encourage this trend the 
Corporation acted as a clearing or mar- 
keting agent. 

Furthermore, British policy sought the 
promotion of a greater degree of self- 
sufficiency within the Middle East as an 
emergency measure, and as part of this 
program the UKCC brought in fertilizers 
to increase the productivity of local agri- 
culture and assisted in the extension of 
local industry along particular lines. The 
UKCC bought hides from East Africa and 
the Sudan to supply leather factories in 
Iran which in turn were engaged in pro- 
ducing boots for the Russian armies. 
Contracts were also placed in Palestine 
for leather goods, tents, ropes, matches, 
and glycerin. 

In addition, the Corporation sponsored 
a scheme whereby Palestine would be 
able to satisfy the needs of the whole 
Middle East for superphosphate fertiliz- 
ers and certain heavy chemicals. 

In these two phases of the major cam- 
paign the UKCC and the Supply Council 
have set in motion certain trends which 
may well continue after the war and 
thereby provide a basis for a substantial 
expansion in the economic activity of 
the entire region. 


In Turkey, Spain, Portugal 


The importance of Turkey as a block 
to further German penetration to the 
east was recognized even before the Bal- 
kan collapse, but with the collapse it 
became even more vital to strengthen 
the economic ties between Turkey and 
the anti-Axis countries. In the early 
stages of its activities in Turkey the 
UKCC representatives found Turkish 
producers ready and willing to sell their 
products, but unwilling to accept pay- 
ment in sterling unless it could be used 
immediately. In conjunction with pri- 
vate traders the Corporation managed 
to gather four shiploads of commodities 
which could be sent to Turkey in ex- 
change for Turkish products, and this 
task was accomplished at a time when 
Britain itself was not well supplied with 
essential goods. By September 1942, 
however, the activities of the UKCC in 
Turkey had increased so greatly that it 
was reported the central office found its 
quarters inadequate and had moved to 
another location, taking over the whole 
of a five-story building in Istanbul. 

The UKCC made purchases in Turkey 
of copper, skins, mohair, hemp, valonea, 
flax, olive oil, sultanas, and raisins. Ex- 
clusive of chrome and tobacco which 
were handled in another fashion, the 
total value of reported purchases be- 
tween March 1941 and September 1942 
amounted to about £9,000,000, although 
all of the commodities had not been de- 
livered at that date, some of the pur- 
chases being on the basis of future de- 
livery. 

In the same period of time commodi- 
ties imported into Turkey by the UKCC 
were estimated to total £8,500,000, and 
included wheat, barley, steel, rubber 
tires, machinery, and chemicals. The 
Istanbul correspondent of the London 
Times reported that, but for the im- 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Foreign-Trade Zones— 
Ocean Gateways to Trade 


We look forward to a great post-war foreign trade; we shall have a large and 
splendid fleet of cargo vessels—but what about our marine terminals here in 
the United States? Will they be ample, efficient, truly modern? If there is doubt 


on that score, what broad measures do we need to take? 


And what role can 


foreign-trade zones play in the integrated picture of our future harbor facilities? 


NITED STATES foreign trade for 
the post-war year of 1948 (assum- 
ing that the war then will be over) may 
well total more than $13,500,000,000, of 
which our imports may. account for 
nearly $6,500,000,000. These estimates, 
based on 1942 values, are contained in 
the publication “Foreign Trade After the 
War” issued last October by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. An estimate of 
post-war imports of $8,000,000,000 by a 
New York banker published in the 1943 
National Foreign Trade Convention Pro- 
ceedings evidenced the fact that the De- 
partment of Commerce figures may con- 
ceivably be conservative. 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY recently 
nublished a study setting out our exports 


NotTe.—This article is based on Mr. Lyons’ 
address before the Thirty-First Annual Con- 
ference of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Port Authorities at Portland, Oreg. 


> & 


At the New York Foreign-Trade Zone: Asphalt from Venezuela whose ultimate use will be 


that of surfacing military airports in Britain. 


By Tuomas E. Lyons, Executive Sec- 
retary, Foreign-Trade Zones Board 


for the years of 1929 and 1937 as 29,- 
100,000 and 28,800,000 cargo tons, re- 
spectively. Our imports for those iden- 
tical years totaled 25,000,000 and 24,800,- 
000 tons, respectively. Post-war tonnage 
estimates are set out as 34,000,000 tons 
of exports and 33,000,000 tons of imports. 
In other words, according to the Com- 
merce Department study, post-war ex- 
port tonnage may be 17 percent over 
1929 and 40 percent greater than in 1937. 
Import tonnage estimates for the post- 
war period run approximately 333 per- 
cent higher than actual figures for either 
1929 or 1937. 

The foregoing figures all refer to dry 
cargoes—the traffic in which port offi- 
cials and terminal operators are par- 
ticularly interested. 





Plenty of Fine Ships 


At first blush one pauses to wonder 
where sufficient bottoms will be available 
to transport this great volume of ma- 
terial. The imperative war requirements 
for a bridge of ships to span the seven 
seas has supplied the answer. By the 
end of this year we shall have a cargo 
fleet of approximately 50,000,000 tons— 
equal to two-thirds of the entire world’s 
merchant marine at the outbreak of this 
war. Although substantial units of the 
cargo fleet will be required to maintain 
essential post-war military and relief ac- 
tivities, sufficient tonnage should be im- 
mediately available for resuming and ex- 
tending essential trade routes. 

War requirements prompted the Mari- 
time Commission to accelerate the initial 
program for the construction of the 
highly efficient C type cargo ships, and 
the Commission’s recent change-over 
from “Libertys” to “Vivtorys” assures 
ample high-speed merchant tonnage to 
inaugurate this new era of foreign 
trade. With an adequate supply of ships 
and sufficient available cargo, what else 
might be needed? The answer is ob- 
vious: ample marine terminals imme- 
diately available for efficiently handling 
these ships and their cargoes. 

For the present, practically every pier, 
wharf, quay, and transit shed in our ma- 
jor ports and, in some instances, in the 
smaller ports too, capable of serving 
oceangoing vessels, is being employed in 
the war effort. What part of these facili- 
ties can we expect to be immediately 
available for post-war commercial ship- 
ping? Let us review briefly the situation 
after the last war, for it may supply the 
answer and help us set a clearer course 
for our post-war activities. 


Looking Back to World Warl 


When World War I broke on us in 1911, 
our military leaders were confronted with 
the job of embarking and supplying 4 
huge expeditionary army from piers and 
docks which had already proved inade- 
quate for normal commerce. 

To meet this situation, the most am- 
bitious terminal-warehouse construction 
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program on record was carried out by 
the United States Army in 1918. Under 
the guiding genius of Gen. George W. 
Goethals, the builder of the Panama 
Canal, a series of terminals was erected 
at a cost of more than $150,000,000. 
These bases were located at Boston, 
Brooklyn, Newark, Philadelphia, Nor- 
folk, Charleston, and New Orleans. It 
was first proposed that the terminals be 
of a temporary nature, but General 
Goethals expressed his conviction that, 
with American ports backward in mod- 
ern terminal equipment, these bases, for 
a comparatively small additional cost 
for permanent construction, could be- 
come a useful addition to the Nation’s 
port facilities. 


Inter-War Period 


During the period between the two 
World Wars, limited new port facilities 
were erected by municipal and State 
agencies, such as the State Docks at 
Mobile and the Smith Cove Terminal at 
Seattle, the Wilmington Docks at Los 
Angeles, the Outer Harbor at Oakland, 
and the Portland Municipal Terminals. 
Except in the case of the excellent rail- 
road-owned Harborside Terminal on the 
New Jersey side of the New York harbor, 
private construction of public terminals 
during the past two and one-half decades 
was practically nil. 

Following the First World War sub- 
stantially all the army terminals were 
made available for commercial opera- 
tions and contributed substantially to 
the sum total of port facilities. Before 
our entry into the present global con- 
flict most of the Government-owned ter- 
minals had been withdrawn from com- 
mercial use, and when our ship construc- 
tion and acquisition program was fully 
under way Many municipal and private 
facilities, both piers and complete termi- 
nals, were requisitioned or leased for 
military operations. 


When Needs Taper Off 


As war requirements taper off, both 
public and privately owned harbor fa- 
cilities will be turned back to their former 
operators. This is especially true where 
the Government has acquired marginal 
piers either individually or in groups. 
Terminal properties which incorporate 
both waterside facilities and adjacent 
storage warehouses will not be released 
so readily, and Federally owned facili- 
ties such as the well-coordinated Army 
bases (prior to the war leased for com- 
mercial uses) will be the last to be mus- 
tered out. In fact, some feel that de- 
fense needs for these terminals will 
remain long after the war is over. 

An inventory of these marine termi- 
nals shows that a substantial part—and, 
what is more important, some of the 
most efficient—of our harbor units will 
not be “standing by” to resume vital in- 
ternational trade functions immediately 
following termination of hostilities. 
These facilities include 30 or more piers 
and wharves, 80 to 100 berthing spaces, 
and nearly 20,000,000 square feet of 
shedded and warehouse space. 


597871—-44——-2 
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A specifically “wartime” activity at the New York Foreign-Trade Zone—assembling Red 
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Cross packages for shipment to Allied war-prisoners in Axis countries. 


Striking Anomaly 


So we have the anomaly of (1) a vast 
new merchant fleet and (2) an antici- 
pated increase in foreign trade over any 
previous period—with, at the same time, 
a substantial reduction of available port 
facilities so essential to both. Despite 
this possible handicap, foreign trade will 
continue, for our products will be in de- 
mand not only in the home market but 
also abroad. While basic commodity 
prices often determine buying habits, 
transportation and handling charges 
May appear unimportant in the early 
periods of post-war rehabilitation. 
However, let us not deceive ourselves: 
the fact is that unless these service 
costs are held in check our shipping in- 
terests and our industrial plants will 
find foreign buyers turning to other 
sources of supply the moment new marts 
are opened. In short, it seems clear that 
our post-war foreign trade must be re- 
sumed under conditions which indicate 
that our port facilities will not only be 
limited but outmoded as well. 


Face Grave Problem 


That we face a serious problem is con- 
ceded by eminent shipping and port au- 
thorities, including Walter P. Hedden, 
Director of Port Development of the New 
York Port Authority. Mr. Hedden, who 
is also president of the American As- 
sociation of Port Authorities, recently 
reminded the Post-War Reconstruction 
Institute at New York University that 


“Transportation is as good as its termi- 
nals” and that “Port facilities for han- 
dling ocean freight and passengers in- 
clude not only the steamship piers 
themselves but supporting warehouses, 
channels, railroad switching, tracks and 
classification yards—and all sorts of 
handling equipment.” 

Mr. Hedden pointed out that old-type 
piers, well known to all of us on many 
water fronts, were not adaptable to the 
use of modern cargo-handling equip- 
ment. Among other suggestions he indi- 
cated that programs of modernization, 
redesign, and enlargement of piers will 
become necessary to meet changing 
conditions. Although Mr. Hedden was 
referring specifically to the Port of New 
York, his description fits many of our 
other harbors. 


Toward Modern Terminals 


It seems evident that our future 
foreign trade—and our merchant marine 
too—will depend on the creation of 
modern port terminals rather than on 


‘ modernization of existing piers. Re- 


habilitation of existing structures or even 
the erection of new piers offers little in 
the way of a solution of the problem of 
holding commodity handling costs at 
levels which will assure the free flow of 
commerce. 

While my primary interest concerns 
our foreign commerce.of the future, the 
needs of post-war shipping are just as 
important. Our merchant marine of the 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Canadian Dairy 
Situation Today 


HE FUNDAMENTAL IMPORTANCE 

of dairying to Canada’s agricultural 
economy has tended to be obscured by 
the public attention devoted to wheat 
and other cereals and, during recent 
years, to hog production. 

In terms of farm income, capital in- 
vestment, and the number of persons 
employed, both on farms and in the pro- 
cessing and distribution of the product, 
dairying ranks first among Canada’s 
farm enterprises. The cash farm income 
from the sale of dairy products in 1943 
totaled nearly $250,000,000, or 17.8 per- 
cent of the total cash farm income. In 
1941 and 1942 the percentage was higher. 
Only in the three Prairie Provinces does 
income from grains or from hogs ex- 
ceed that derived from dairying. In the 
important eastern Provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario 36 and 24.5 percent, respec- 
tively, of the 1943 cash farm income was 
from dairy products. Moreover, dairy 
products make a major contribution to 
the farm food supply, with products 
equivalent to 1,500,000,000 to 2,000,000,- 
000 pounds of whole milk being consumed 
each year by farm families. In addi- 
tion to dairy products, dairy cattle and 
calves constitute the greater part of 
Canada’s commercial and farm- 
slaughtered beef and veal supply. 





By Irven M. Errrem, Vice Consul, 
American Embassy, Ottawa 


In 1941 Canada had 2,437 butter and 
cheese factories and 25 concentrated- 
milk factories, with a total capital in- 
vestment of $75,800,000 and employing 
20,000 persons. 


Evolution of Industry 


Since the turn of the century the num- 
ber of milk cows in Canada has failed 
to keep pace with the growth in the hu- 
man population. According to the decen- 
nial census figures, there were 0.31 milk 
cows per person in Canada in 1941 com- 
pared with 0.37 in 1921 and 0.36 in 1911. 

The period of the First World War 
was accompanied by a sharp rise in the 
number of dairy cows from 2,670,000 in 
1914 to 3,550,000 in 1919. The number 
continued to rise gradually during the 
1920’s, reaching a peak of 3,880,000 in 
1927. Following a period of slightly re- 
duced numbers in the early 1930's, cow 
numbers rose to a new peak of 3,940,- 
000 in 1937. 

A substantial increase in the total 
number of cattle on farms has occurred 
during the present war—an increase of 
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15.5 percent between December 1, 1939, 
and December 1, 1943—but the reported 
number of milk cows increased only 0,5 
percent during this period. 

Total milk production in Canada has 
been maintained and even moderately 
increased each year since the beginning 
of the war despite a shortage of farm 
labor, scarcity of high protein supple. 
ments, and, in 1943-44, a serious de. 
ficiency of locally grown feed grains in 
the principal eastern dairy Provinces, 
The number of milk cows on farms hag 
increased but slightly, most of the gain 
in milk output coming from increased 
productivity per cow. 

The estimated 1943 production of milk 
was 8 percent higher than that of 1939, 
with small increases occurring in each 
of the intervening years. The mainte. 
nance of production in 1943 is rather 
surprising in view of the unfavorable 
feed conditions which prevailed in 
eastern Canada during the latter part 
of the season and of the shortage of farm 
labor. 

The number of milk cows and milk 
yearlings on Canadian farms on June } 
and milk cows on December 1 and total 
milk production during the years 1937 
to 1943, inclusive, are shown in table J. 


TABLE I 





Milk cows and yearlings 


Ye: June | Decem- | Total milk 
ber 1. production 
Milk Milk =a 


cows yeariungs 


Thousand Thousand Thousand Thousand 
head head head pounds 

1937 ‘ 3, 940. 4 915.0 15, 446, 808 
1938 3, 873.8 897. 1 3, 961.3 16, 133, 852 
1939 3,873.5 926. 1 3, US ; 16, 146, 482 
1940 3, 894. 7 ASS. 5 3,917.1 16, 283, 077 
1941 3, 587. 7 895 751.4 16, 752, 823 
1942 } G80. 5 928.0 & 4 17, 488, 366 
1943 3, 794. 7 O83 153.0 17, 516, 918 





Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Monthly 


Dairy Review of Canada 


Ouestions of Utilization 


Keen competition exists between each 
of the various uses for milk. The shifts 
in the utilization of the available milk 
supply, accomplished by price and sub- 
sidy arrangements, rationing, and other 
means are the most significant features 
of the current dairy situation. Con- 
sumer prices for fluid milk have been 
kept low by the liberal use of consumer 
and producer subsidies, and a marked 
increase in consumption has taken place. 
Increased manufacture of cheese has re- 
quired much more milk than in pre-war 
years. The consumption of butter has 
been curtailed by rationing since Decem- 
ber 1942 in order to divert milk to more 
essential uses. 

The consumption of fluid milk was 13 
percent higher in 1943 than in 1939. The 
manufacture of creamery butter required 
17 percent more milk, farm dairy butter 
36 percent less, concentrated milk prod- 
ucts 82 percent more, and ice cream 110 
percent more. Milk going into the manu- 
facture of cheese in 1943 was 30 percent 





Eastern Canada is famous for its dairy farming 


cattle is shown here “reporting” for milking higher than in 1939, and in 1942, the year 0 
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Canadian cheese maker tests a batch of curd. W. I. B. photo 


TaBLE II: PRODUCTION 





Concen- 











Total » . , nal 
ae 4 Fluid Creamery, Dairy icine Ice Fed on | : 
Year | Produc: nik butter’ | butter | Cheese | trated | cream farms Other 
tion milk 
Million pounds, in terms of milk 
1936... . wet 15, 430 4, 527 5, 874 2, 233 1, 348 196 118 812 | 322 
1937 ° 15, 447 4,450 5, 784 2, 194 1, 477 268 132 802 340 
1938 16, 134 4, 803 6, 259 2, 131 1, 401 303 127 77 334 
1939 16, 146 4, 802 6, 265 2, 047 1, 417 324 128 775 388 
1940. _ . 16, 283 4, 828 6, 197 1,973 1, 616 381 158 803 328 
1941 16, 753 4, 760 6, 692 1, 938 1,712 487 180 736 248 
1942 17, 488 5, 072 6, 663 1, 838 2, 332 554 239 801 nwiniee 
1943}... sails 17, 517 5, 421 7,311 1, 207 1, 846 588 70 784 
Percent of total milk 
1936 100. 0 29.3 38. 1 14.5 8.7 1.3 | 0.8 5.2 2.1 
1937... 100. 0 28.8 37.4 14.2 9.6 1.7 9 §.2 2.2 
1938. 100. 0 29.7 38.8 13. 2 8.7 1.9 8 4.8 2.1 
1939. . 100. 0 29.7 38.8 12.7 8.8 2.0 .8 4.8 2.4 
1940 100. 0 29.7 38.1 12.1 9.9 2.3 | 1.0 4.9 2.0 
1941. . 100. 0 28.4 39.9 11.6 10.2 2.9 1.1 4.4 | 1.5 
1942 ba 100. 0 28.9 38. 1 10. 5 13.3 3.2 1.4 4.6 0 
1943 ! : 100.0 31.0 41.7 7.4 10.5 3.4 1.5 4.5 0 
i Preliminary. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Dairy Statistics, 1940; also, Monthly Dairy Review of Canada. 
TasBLe III: Domestic CONSUMPTION 
{In pounds] 
Fluid Concentrated 
whole ee Lh SSR Ice cream 
Year milk, in-| Butter Cheese (in terms 
cluding Evapo- | Con- Pow- of milk) 
cream | rated! | densed! | dered! 
1934 394. 71 30. 21 3. 61 3. 58 1. 02 8. 64 
1935 390. 35 30. 38 3. 64 4. 30 1. 04 } 9. 43 
1936 395. 56 30. 72 3. 65 | 5.10 | 1.04 | 10. 37 
1937 385. 72 31.18 3. 58 6. 04 | 1.11 11. 78 
1938 412.98 30. 77 3.80 | 6. 69 | . 90 11. 31 
1939 409. 03 30. 74 3.77 | 8.42 94 11.31 
1940 407. 30 31, 29 3.75 8.98 .99 13. 82 
1941 401, 98 31. 24 4. 58 | 10. 05 92 15. 71 
1942 434. 36 33. 14 4.07 | 12.89 | 1.44 20. 52 
1943 459. 57 28. 55 4.47 | 13. 12 1.11 22. 88 








! Whole or skim. 


Sources: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Dairying Statistics of Canada, 1941 et ante; Monthly Dairy Review of 
Canada, January 1944 
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of highest cheese production, it was 65 
percent higher than in 1939. 

Table II shows the utilization of milk 
in Canada in the years 1935 to 1942, and 
preliminary figures for 1943, and the 
percent of total milk used in the various 
items. 


Production Objectives 


Production goals for 1944 look toward 
the maintenance of the same total milk 
production as in 1943 and the same level 
of production for concentrated milk 
products, while they anticipate a 3 per- 
cent reduction in creamery butter and a 
6 percent reduction in cheddar cheese. 
Whether these objectives will be fulfilled 
depends mainly upon pasture conditions. 
More feed grains should be available for 
milk cows in the eastern Provinces in the 
latter part of 1944, since a repetition of 
the near crop failure of 1943 is unlikely 
to occur. 


Consumption Figures 


The per capita consumption of dairy 
products in total is somewhat higher 
in Canada than in the United States. 
Normal butter consumption of 30 or 31 
pounds per capita is almost double that 
of the United States. The heavy con- 
sumption of butter is due in part to the 
prohibition in Canada on manufacture 
or sale of butter substitutes. The 
average per capita consumption of fluid 
milk in the years 1935-39 was 61 pounds 
greater in Canada than in the United 
States. On the other hand, Canadians 
consume less cheese than Americans de- 
spite the fact that Canada is an im- 
portant producer and exporter of this 
product. Evaporated milk is also less 
widely used in Canada, the 1935-39 per 
capita consumption being only 6.1 
pounds compared with 16.8 in the United 
States. 

Table III shows domestic consumption 
of milk products, per capita, in Canada 
for the years 1934 to 1943, inclusive— 
computed on the basis of the total Cana- 
dian population, including the armed 
forces abroad. 


Imports 


Canada’s production of dairy products 
is so large in relation to the population 
that imports on a large scale are rarely 
necessary to supplement domestic sup- 
plies. Until the duty on butter was in- 
creased in 1930, however, butter avail- 
able at low prices, practically all from 
New Zealand, was able to enter Canada 
in large quantities in certain years. In 
1929 imports rose to 36,000,000 pounds 
and in 1930 to 38,600,000 pounds. Fol- 
lowing the increase in the duty rate, 
total imports in 1931 fell to 2,800,000 
pounds, and in no year since 1930 have 
imports reached large proportions. 

Canada regularly imports a small 
quantity of exotic foreign-made cheese 
to supplement its own production, which 
is mainly of the cheddar type. Such im- 
ports ranged from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
pounds before 1931 and since then have 
declined gradually to less than 1,000,000 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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Late AIRGRAMS | 


Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U.S. Foreign Service 


Brazil 


(From the United States Embassy, 
Rio de Janeiro) 


At the annual convention of Brazilian 
coffee-producing States, held in Rio de 
Janeiro in the latter part of June, sev- 
eral important questions were discussed 
and various measures were adopted. 
The Brazilian Minister of Finance ex- 
plained that ceiling prices for coffee in 
the United States could not be increased, 
and it was resolved that normal coffee 
exports from Brazil should be main- 
tained, inasmuch as it was deemed harm- 
ful to Brazil’s economy to retain coffee 
which could be exported. To compen- 
sate for a reduced crop, which resulted 
from unfavorable climatic conditions, 
provision was made for a 10-percent 
premium on the 1944-45 coffee crop, to 
be delivered in kind to growers by the 
National Coffee Department from its 
stocks of coffee withdrawn from the mar- 
ket in past years. This premium, how- 
ever, will be delivered only if proof is 
shown by December 1944 that the cor- 
responding coffee was exported. The 
National Coffee Department also was au- 
thorized to sell coffee from its stocks 
whenever necessary to insure exports 
within United States ceiling prices. 

Several shipments of penicillin from 
the United States arrived in Brazil for 
civilian use and were cleared duty-free. 
Distribution of the limited supplies is 
under the control of the Brazilian Health 
Department. Official directives for en- 
try and distribution are expected to be 
issued shortly. 

The exportation of mint oil under a 
contract made last year recently was au- 
thorized by the Carteira de Exportacao 
e Importacao of the Bank of Brazil. 
However, the Carteira stated that all 
present mint-oil production in Brazil is 
needed by the domestic menthol-crystal 
industry, thus indicating that further 
applications for mint-oil exports will not 
be considered favorably. 

An increase in the capital of the Com- 
panhia Siderurgica Nacional, the Volta 
Redonda steel plant, from 500,000,000 to 
1,000,000,000 cruzeiros recently was au- 
thorized. The Cia. Vale do Rio Doce 
S. A., in charge of the Itabira iron ore de- 
velopment project, also was authorized 
to increase its capital from 200,000,000 to 
300,000,000 cruZzeiros. 

Commercial classifications for Brazil- 
ian sheep’s wool were established in June. 
For the purpose of enforcing the legisla- 
tion, the Service of Rural Economy of 
the Ministry of Agriculture will inspect 
the classification, trade, transit, con- 
sumption, importation, and exportation 
of sheep’s wool and will issue the neces- 
sary orders and instructions for that pur- 
pose. 


The Brazilian Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization established prices for con- 
crete reinforcing bars in the Rio de 
Janeiro and Niteroi markets. 

Emergency measures were placed in 
effect to reduce the consumption of elec- 
tricity in Belem, Para, by disconnecting 
large motors of important factories be- 
tween 6 p. m. and 8 p. m., and by shorten- 
ing public illumination by 30 minutes. 

The issuance of export licenses for pig 
iron was suspended at the end of June. 
At that time 710 tons of pig iron were on 
the docks ready for shipment to Argen- 
tina and Uruguay, and this quantity was 
not affected by the measure. 

The duty-free entry of beef, which 
was granted for 6 months from December 
17, 1943 (see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of January 29, 1944, for previous an- 
nouncement), was extended until De- 
cember 31, 1944, by a recent decree law. 
Free entry of refrigerated pork, tongue, 
liver, and other bovine viscera was also 
granted until the end of 1944. 


Bolivia 
(From the United States Embassy, La Paz) 


A more confident feeling exists in com- 
mercial circles as a result of the recog- 
nition of the Bolivian Government. The 
credit situation shows no pronounced 
changes, but the number of protested 
drafts is not as great as has recently 
been the case. Many importers have 
become more cautious about placing large 
orders, especially for high-priced Argen- 
tine and Brazilian goods, because of the 
opinion that the war in Europe is ap- 
proaching its end. Local trade circles 
do not anticipate abrupt falls in the f. o. 
b. prices for United States goods after 
the war, but it is anticipated that ship- 
ping and insurance costs will drop 
sharply. The net result is a keen de- 
mand for limited quantities of a large 
variety of United States goods and for 
unlimited quantities of high-value goods 
on which freight charges are low. Bo- 
livian importers feel that it is very im- 
portant for United States exporters to 
ship goods now, no matter how limited 
in volume, so as to have samples on the 
market and to keep contacts with dis- 
tributors. The exchange situation was 
tight in the latter part of June as banks 
had disposed of their allocations early 
in the month, and many requests for 
foreign exchange had to be carried over 
into July. 

The exchange allocations for July were 
increased to a total for all purposes of 
$1,925,000 as compared with $1,880,000 
for June. The present quota allocates 
$850,000 to the Central Bank, or $50,000 
more than the bank’s June quota. The 
remaining $1,075,000 is allocated to all 
other banks. One factor which made it 


difficult for importers to obtain exchange 
in the past was the requirement that ap- 
plicants for exchange present evidence of 
having paid all their taxes; this diffi. 
culty has now largely been overcome as 
importers have been settling their tax 
accounts. In an effort to conserve for. 
eign exchange, a substantial movement js 
under way to increase the local manu- 
facture of such products as shoes, soap, 
paper bags, vegetable oils, and others 
which are now imported in substantia] 
quantities. Additional tariff protection 
for Bolivian manufacturers of such pro- 
ducts is being discussed. There is an 
acute shortage of a number of hardware 
lines and of trucks. Tires are now in fair 
supply as a result of recent arrivals from 
Brazil. There is still a need for lumber 
rayon yarn, electrical accessories, cotton 
rayon textiles, and machinery of all 
sorts, particularly industrial plant. 


Ecuador 


(From the United States Consulate reneral 
Guayaquil) 


The Ministry of Agriculture estimates 
the current sugarcane crop to be be. 
tween 560,000 and 576,000 quintals (of 
101.4 pounds), or the smallest since 1938, 
and to insure adequate supplies for do- 
mestic consumption it will limit the pro- 
duction of alcohol and alcoholic bever- 
ages. An Executive decree of June 22 
authorized the free exportation of rice 
with the provision that an amount of 
first-quality rice equal to that exported 
be sold for domestic consumption to the 
National Development Bank at not more 
than 45 sucres per quintal. The rice 
crop now being harvested will be less 
than the large yield of 1943. Cocoa re- 
ceipts for the first 6 months of 1944 were 
50 percent less than in the correspond- 
ing period of last year and exports are 
expected to show a similar decline, 
While rubber exports improved slightly 
during June, the total shipped in the 
first 6 months of this year is expected 
to show a considerable decline from the 
comparable period of 1943. Balsa pro- 
ducers expect to complete their United 
States 1944 quota by August 1 and are 
seeking new markets for the surplus 
balsa production in order to offset un- 
employment and avoid shutting down the 
industry. 

The Government is making strenuous 
efforts to stabilize the cost of living and 
to lower the cost of staple foodstuffs, 
and during June the price of meat, rice, 
coffee, and some locally produced fruits 
and vegetables declined slightly. Credit 
operations of commercial banks have 
been greatly restricted and credit is be- 
ing granted to many importers only 
upon surrendering of title to the mer- 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Belgian Congo 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Millet, Sorghum, Haricot Beans, and 
Bambara Groundnuts: Exportation Re- 
served to Syndicate.— Effective from 
April 15, 1944, the “Syndicat d’ Initiative 
des Exportateurs du Lomami-Kasai” 
(Sineloka) of Belgian Congo is alone 
charged with making sales for exporta- 
tion of millet, sorghum, haricot beans, 
and voandzou (Bambara groundnuts), 
for the account of exporters, by legisla- 
tive ordinance No. 111/A.E. of April 6, 
1944, published in the Bulletin Admin- 
istratif of April 10. 

This Syndicate may authorize firms 
or exporters to export for its account. 

{See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy of Sep- 


tember 25, 1943, for a similar reservation for 
peanuts. | 


Bechuanaland 
Protectorate 


Africa 


Economic Conditions 


The Res:dent Commissioner and his 
staff have worked out a 5-year develop- 
ment plan, which, it is claimed, will make 
Bechuanaland one of the most advanced 
native areas in Africa. The plan covers 
agriculture, medical services, educa- 
tion, and communications, as well as 
projects for combating soil erosion, im- 
proving water supplies, irrigation dams, 
tribal granaries, roads, and bettering liv- 
ing conditions. 

The first completed irrigation scheme, 
presumably forming a part of the plan, 
is the Bathoen II Dam at Kanye which 
has a capacity of 390,000,000 gallons. 
About 50 acres were under irrigation at 
the end of last year, and 40 more were 
being cleared and prepared for irriga- 
tion. Another tract of 300 acres is to be 
included. Most of the present irrigated 
area is under wheat, though some vege- 
table crops are being produced. 

Gold production of the Protectorate 
was said to have totaled 15,445 fine 
ounces in 1942 and 12,966 fine ounces in 
1943, valued at £120,600 and £101,332, re- 
spectively. Some silver was also mined. 


Brazil 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Colored Lenses: Importation and Sale 
Subject to Special Regulations.—Regula- 
tions affecting the customs clearance 
and sale of colored lenses (spectacles) , 
whether or not ground, were announced 
in a notice issued by the National Serv- 
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ice of Inspection of Medicine of the Bra- 
zilian Department of Public Health, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of March 7, 
1944, and effective June 1. 

The customs clearance of colored lenses 
is now subject to the presentation of-.a 
permit issued by the National Service 
of Inspection of Medicine in the Federal 
District or by the local health depart- 
ments in the States. Such lenses may 
be sold only by establishments which 
employ at least one properly qualified 
optical practician and which possess a 
license from the public-health authori- 
ties. However, in a locality where no 
such establishment exists, pharmacies or 
other establishments duly licensed by 
the health authorities may sell colored 
lenses until, and for 6 months after, the 
installation of a regularly licensed estab- 
lishment in the locality. 


Transport and Communication 


New Air-Line Company Established in 
Brazil—Linha Aérea Transcontinental 
Brasileira, S. A., on May 31, 1944, was 
authorized to engage in commercial avia- 
tion in Brazil by the Ministry of Aero- 
nautics. 
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A Latin-American Industry 


The cover picture this week ex- 
emplifies the general theme of ad- 
vancing industrialization in the 
Latin-American countries, a sub- 
ject discussed (among others) in 
our feature article entitled “Latin 
America in the Post-War World.” 
This particular photograph was 
taken at the new Volta Redonda 
Steel Plant in Brazil, as machinery 
made in the United States was be- 
ing unloaded at the plant. It may 
be mentioned, incidentally, that 
most of the equipment and supplies 
for this important new Brazilian 
manufacturing enterprise have 
been brought up from Rio de 
Janeiro on the Central Railway of 
Brazil. 
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British Guiana 


Transport and Communication 


Establishment of Air Service-—The 
British Guiana Airways, Ltd., has estab- 
lished regular air service to the Mazaruni 
and Rupununi districts of the interior of 
British Guiana. 

The present schedule calls for one trip 
every 2 weeks to the Mazaruni district 
with Tumereng, 170 miles up the Maza- 
runi River, as the terminus; and one 
trip every 4 weeks to the Rupununi dis- 
trict, with Bon Success as terminus if 
river conditions are favorable. If they 
are not, Jauari is the end of the route. 
Single-motor seaplanes are used, as the 
Rupununi district comprises vast savan- 
nas, large portions of which are under 
water during wet seasons. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Relaxation of Commodity Controls.— 
Since last October, Canada has taken 
first steps in the easing of wartime con- 
trol of supplies, in line with the Govern- 
ment’s policy of “making available for 
civilian use any materials no longer in 
critical supply.” The easing in the sup- 
ply situation which permits these relax- 
ations is principally in the field of metals 
and metal products. Fuel, timber, and 
newspring continue in short supply. La- 
bor supply restricts textile production, 
although an improvement in wool sup- 
plies has allowed a slight relaxation in 
clothing specifications. The supply of 
some chemicals, such as ester gum and 
glycerin, has become sufficient to allow 
the removal of all restrictions, while in 
others, such as chlorine, coal tar, and 
nitrogen, some relaxation of restrictions 
has become possible. 

The increased productive capacity of 
the pottery industries permits the re- 
moval of all restrictions on the manu- 
facture of standard undecorated lines of 
semiporcelain pottery, restaurant ware 
and stoneware, and, in the glass industry, 
has permitted abandonment of the col- 
lection set-up previously instituted. 

Increased supplies of reclaimed rubber 
permit the sale of rubber protective gar- 
ments without an essentiality certificate, 
and the removal of restrictions on the 
display or advertisement or rubber ar- 
ticles. 

Effect of Relaxations Limited by Other 
Factors: No relaxation in the use of a 
metal is introduced unless the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, which is 
responsible for insuring supplies of ma- 
terials required for the war program, in- 
dicates that the material is available for 
civilian use. However, the removal of a 
raw material from the permit system or 
the revocation of the prohibition or re- 
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striction of manufacture of end products 
does not assure the production per- 
mitted. 

Continued shortages of labor, plant 
facilities, or imported components may 
make it impossible to take full advan- 
tage of the available materials. In some 
cases, the available material is a very 
small surplus, and the relaxation merely 
amounts to a “hunting license” if the 
manufacturer has no stock pile. In 
others, as in magnesium, the material in 
easy supply has not previously been ex- 
tensively used in civilian production, and 
new uses must be found. 

Simplification and standardization 
regulations, and quotas, designed pri- 
marily to secure maximum production 
from existing plant capacity and avail- 
able labor, are not affected by these re- 
laxations, although in some cases these, 
too, have been removed or relaxed. The 
relaxation of an end product restric- 
tion by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board may be the result of unification 
of control under the specific controller 
of the War Industries Control Board, 
where control of the raw material pre- 
cludes the necessity for end product 
control—a change in the scheme of 
regulation. 

Lead: Lead was the first metal in 
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which supply became adequate to permit 
the removal of restrictions on its use. 
Lead was not considered a critical war 
material, but its increasing use as a sub- 
stitute for restricted metals brought 
about a situation in which control was 
necessary. An order of September 29, 
1943, removed it from the permit system, 
but inventories were limited to 60 days 
and reports were required on stocks of 
more than 5,000 pounds. 

Steel: Various types of steel have been 
removed from the permit system from 
time to time—used steel shafting and 
metal pipe in October of 1943; grinding 
balls and sales outside Canada of certain 
articles of carbon steel, alloy steel and 
wrought iron in November; galvanized 
wire, annealed wire and rods and forg- 
ings in December; pig iron in January; 
structural shapes and bars in February; 
and flat steel strapping in March, al- 
though acquisition of galvanized strap- 
ping was limited to 1940 acquisition of 
galvanized and ungalvanized combined. 

Restrictions on the use of certain 
structural steel plates and shapes were 
removed in November. These were types 
used in large buildings and stationary 
structures, and a permit is necessary 
from the construction controller, so that 
the relaxation had little effect on civilian 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
Post-War Relaxation of Economic Controls in Relation to Employment 


Government policy [post-war] in regard to the modification and relaxa- 
tion of the economic controls used as instruments of the war economy will 
have an effect on the employment situation in the transition from war to 
As the League of Nations Delegation on Economic Depressions 
pointed out in its report, “it seems certain that, at any rate during the first 
years of peace, governments will have to continue to exercise many of the 
economic functions which they have assumed during the war.’ The Dele- 
gation urged that, in order to avoid economic disaster and unemployment, 
measures taken to control prices and effect an equitable distribution of sup- 
plies, whether to the producer or to the consumer, should not be abandoned 
suddenly but relaxed gradually as shortages are overcome. 

The continuance, adaptation, relaxation, or termination of certain wartime 
controls has to be judged in its relation to its utility from the point of view of 
rapid diversion of productive resources and manpower to peace work. There 
is clearly a direct interdependence in all industrial operations. Sudden ter- 
mination of controls imposed to organize the war economy might lead to 
developments which would slow up, rather than facilitate, the pace at which 
peacetime economic activity can be resumed. This will be true in all coun- 
In the liberated countries of Europe, owing to the shortage of sup- 
plies and the extent of the nteds to be met, sudden termination of controls 


Continuance of certain of the wartime controls, with appropriate modifi- 
cations, can therefore make a positive contribution to the rapid reemploy- 
ment of men and women in the transition period. Each government has a 
special responsibility to plan the modification of its economic controls with 


On the other hand, the imposition and the subsequent abandonment of 
economic controls are primarily questions which have to be decided in the 
light of each national situation. The general social philosophy of the coun- 
try will be one consideration; other considerations will be the rapidity with 
which scarcities in materials and other supplies can be overcome and general 
confidence restored, and the extent to which coordination is maintained be- 
tween public and private investment policies. * * * 

The general recognition that wartime controls will not be abandoned at 
one stroke will make it easier to relate national decisions to the organization 


{From “‘The Organisation of Employment in the Transition From War to Peace.” 
Published at Montreal, Canada, by the International Labour Office, Price $1.} 
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use. Restrictions on the use of steel pipe 
were removed in December. 

An order prohibiting the manufacture 
of stranded steel wire, or the sale of 
single strand or plated steel wire for 
clothesline was revoked in February, 
Limitations on the volume of production 
of barbed wire were removed in Decem.- 
ber, but specifications as to type remained 
in force. Quotas on the amount of stee] 
wire to be used in the manufacture of 
bobbypins and hairpins were removed 
in the same month. Specifications and 
quotas for sundry forged tools were re- 
moved in April. 

Recently, however, reduced steel sup- 
plies for civilian use have resulted in 
further restrictions. The use of meta] 
eaves trough and conductor pipe has been 
prohibited except for repairs and main. 
tenance. The shortage of sheet steel has 
led to the limiting of sales and deliveries 
of hot-air furnaces to the public to 
holders of essentiality certificates. 

Aluminum: Scrap aluminum and alu- 
minum derived from scrap were removed 
from the permit system in November, 
and restriction on its use revoked, al- 
though simplification, standardization, 
and quota regulations of products re. 
mained in effect. In January it was 
announced that aluminum production 
exceeded wartime requirements. Re- 
strictions on the sale of aluminum rivets, 
cast aluminum welding rod and wire, 
aluminum metalizing wire, aluminum 
wire for anodizing, and aluminum tie 
wire for electric conductors were re- 
moved, and the acquisition and use of 
aluminum powder and paste as a pig- 
ment in paint was permitted. While 
basic aluminum is in ample supply, fab- 
ricating facilities limit the amount which 
can be used for civilian production. 

Magnesium and Tungsten: Restrictions 
on the sale and use of Canadian-pro- 
duced magnesium were also removed in 
January, because of the improved supply 
situation. A control order on “hi-speed” 
steels, designed to conserve tungsten, 
molybdenum, and vanadium, was re- 
voked in December. 

Copper: Relaxations in the control of 
copper, nickel, and zinc have been less 
broad. Restrictions in the use of copper 
and brass in plumbing equipment were 
relaxed in January, and several items 
were added to the list of plumbing equip- 
ment and supplies in which these metals 
may be used. A permit is no longer re- 
quired to manufacture copper-bearing 
plates and sheets, by an order of Febru- 
ary 29, 1944. 

Nickel: The use of nickel anodes and 
salts for plating specific items—artificial 
limbs and braces, ice skates, electrical 
equipment, etc—was permitted in De- 
cember. In March, two orders permitted 

the monthly sale or purchase of 500 
pounds or less of primary nickel without 
permit, and the acquisition of 110 pounds 
or less per month of nickel anodes with- 
out permit. It also provided that any 
nickel anodes on hand and not acquired 
for a specific purpose may be used for 
any nickel plating. 

Zinc: The quotas of zinc and zinc oxide 
permitted in hot-dip galvanizing and 
paint and linoleum manufacture were 
increased in October 1943, and the pro- 
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hibition of the use of zinc in the manu- 
facture of dry batteries for portable 
radios, for flashing on buildings, and in 
cosmetics was removed. In April, quotas 
were further increased, to 100 percent 
of 1940 use for hot-dip galvanizing, lino- 
leum, paint, and cosmetics. Purchase 
orders for zinc-mill products must still 
be filed with the controller, but purchas- 
ers from other than fabricators need not 
be approved if not over 200 pounds. Or- 
ders permitting the use of galvanized 
steel in wire screen cloth, and removing 
specifications for galvanized steel wire 
strand had preceded the general order. 

Manufacture Permitted: Production of 
several articles was again permitted— 
subject to the release of metals by the 
Metal and Steel Controllers. Among 
these were domestic-size coal stokers, 
metal wheelbarrows (only for industries 
where these are necessary) , low-pressure 
boilers, surface heating coils, and floor 
and roof drain fittings, metal furniture, 
metal venetian blinds, and windows. 
Restrictions on the use of metal in port- 
able lamps and shades, and builders’ 
hardware were removed. The manufac- 
ture of one style and size of recess bath- 
tub was authorized, in addition to the 
two types of rolled rim tubs previously 
authorized, but manufacture continued 
to be subject to permit. 

There have also been several relaxa- 
tions in the field of electrical equipment, 
permitting the manufacture of addi- 
tional types of transformers, outlet boxes, 
electric generators, motors and control 
equipment, switch gear, and the like. 
In some cases, the priorities for which 
these may be manufactured were ex- 
tended. Some restrictions on the use of 
both incandescent and fluorescent light- 
ing fixtures were removed. The resump- 
tion of production of electrical refrigera- 
tors was proposed, and some restrictions 
on sales lifted, but the proposal was can- 
celed in April. The resumption of pro- 
duction of washing machines at 15 per- 
cent of 1940 production was authorized 
in January, with metal allocation under 
high priority. 

In April, production of electric stoves, 
rangettes, and plates was authorized, at 
40 percent of 1940 production of ranges, 
and 60 percent of 1940 for rangettes and 
plates. This permitted the manufacture 
of 13,000 ranges, 9,600 rangettes, and 
50,000 plates during the ensuing 12 
months. Five items were originally ex- 
empted from the rationing of new farm 
machinery and equipment. In May of 
1943, 12 more items were added, and in 
October, 13 more, bringing the total to 
30. By an order effective July 1, 1944, 
farm machinery production was in- 
creased to 100 percent of the 1940-41 
average, and restrictions on the manu- 
facture of spare parts for farm machin- 
ery were removed. This order will affect 
1945 supplies, since about 6 months are 
required to produce most machines. 
Several increases in production quotas of 
farm machinery have been made since 
it was cut to about 25 percent of 1940 
production in October 1942, to 35 percent 
in March 1943, and to 77 percent in July 
of 1943. 

While increased production of raw 
materials formed one side of the picture 
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which led to this period of relaxation 
of control, the expectation of a 25 per- 
cent decrease in production of ammuni- 
tion in 1944 formed the other side. This 
expectation has not been realized because 
the changing war picture called for an 
increased production of heavier ammuni- 
tion. Since actual production for civilian 
needs depends on the availability of 
plant, labor, and materials in excess of 
military needs, as well as on imports of 
parts from the United States, no great 
increase in civilian supplies can be ex- 
pected in the near future. In general, 
the recent relaxations have acted prin- 
cipally to streamline the control system 
for smoother transition to civilian pro- 
duction when surpluses permit. 


Transport and Com munication 


Canadian National Railways.—Gross 
earnings for the month of April 1944 


are reported by the Canadian National 
Railways to have totaled $34,993,000, 
compared with $38,444,000 in April 1943. 
Operating expenses declined $835,000 to 
a total of $28,275,000, and net operating 
earnings to $6,718,000 in April 1944, as 
against $9,334,000 in the corresponding 
month of 1943, states the Canadian press. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty on Specified Quota of 
Sugar Reduced.—The Chilean import 
duty of raw sugar has been reduced from 
17.50 to 10.00 gold pesos per net metric 
quintal on a quota of 35,724 tons, accord- 
ing to decree No. 2148 of the Ministry of 
Finance, effective from the date of its 
official publication in the Diario Oficial 
of June 15, 1944, 
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Much Reverse Lend-Lease Takes Form of Repairs, 
Supplies, and Services for Ships 
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Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic Administrator, recently made the fol- 


“Estimates prepared by the British Ministry of War Transport indicate 
that more than $66,400,000 of repairs, fuel, stores, and services, including 
stevedoring, has been received as Reverse Lend-Lease by merchant ships 
operated for the War Shipping Administration, in ports of the United King- 
dom and British colonies and specially designated areas. This total covers 
operation up to May 1, 1944. Ships receiving the service include American 
and foreign-flag tonnage chartered by WSA as well as all ships owned by 
WSA and certain ships allocated by WSA to the Army and Navy. Under 
the Reverse Lend-Lease program these services are provided without payment 


“The above estimates are exclusive of substantial outlays made by the 
United Kingdom for the transportation of hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can soldiers, sailors, Red Cross workers, and other U. S. personnel to various 
parts of the world. These services have also been performed by the Ministry 
of War Transport under Reverse Lend-Lease. The passenger liners Queen 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth are included in the ships that have been used 


“Most of the repair work has been of a routine nature resulting from heavy 
weather, minor groundings, and collisions in and near United Kingdom har- 
bors where the crush of tonnage landing cargoes has created tremendous 
problems of operation. In the last 2 years the 50 or more British yards 
that repair the American-operated tonnage as Reverse Lend-Lease have 
also been at work arming hundreds of vessels for the invasion of Europe. 
Despite this vast war program, scores of jobs for the Americans have been 


“To cite merely one example: The entire stern of an American ship was 
blown off by an enemy torpedo in the Mediterranean 10 months ago. She 
was taken to Malta and then to Gibraltar, where it was found that damage 
was too severe to permit proper repair except in a first-class drydock. The 
ship was towed to England, where she is now being prepared to return to 
service. It was found that the propeller, her rudder and rudder stock, her 
tail shaft and her stern tube were damaged beyond repair. Materials were 
rushed from the United States to England and are now being used by British 
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This measure was taken to prevent ris- 
ing costs of imported raw Peruvian sugar 
from being passed on to Chilean con- 
sumers. 


Transport and Communication 


Construction of Highways—tIn the 
future construction of highways in the 
Chilean provinces lying between Santi- 
ago and the boundry of Peru, the Na- 
tional Roads Department is to give pref- 
erence to the construction of the Pan 
American Highway, states the Chilean 
press. 

Pending the construction of the Todos 
Los Santos-Chinchillani highway, the 
Uyuni-Ollague road to Bolivia is to be 
incorporated into the system uniting 
Chili with its neighbors. A similar pro- 
vision is made in connection with the 
highway between Los Andes and Men- 
doza (Argentina) which passes through 
Caracoles and Las Cuevas (Argentina), 
pending termination of the new tun- 
nel which is expected to improve this 
section of the international highway. 


Costa Rica 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Specified Infant Food Admitted Duty- 
Free.—The infant food “Olac” will be ad- 
mitted into Costa Rica free of import 
duty, provided that it is imported in con- 


tainers of not more than 1 kilogram and 
is labeled to show the date of manufac- 
ture and the date of maximum preserva- 
tion, under provisions of Costa Rican 
executive decree No. 5, published June 7, 
and effective July 1, 1944. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Corn and Corn Flour: Exportation 
Regulated—Corn and corn flour have 
been added to the list of critical materials 
in Cuba, the exportation of which is pro- 
hibited except in those cases authorized 
by the Government to fulfill contracts 
made with governments of the United 
Nations, according to a resolution of the 
Board of Economic Warfare published in 
the Official Gazette of June 16, 1944, and 
effective from that date. 

Butter and Other Milk Products: Ex- 
portation Regulated——The exportation 
from Cuba of butter and other milk prod- 
ucts of Cuban production has been pro- 
hibited by a resolution of the Cuban 
Board of Economic Warfare, published 
in the Official Gazette of June 15, 1944. 
Exception from the prohibition, how- 
ever, is provided for exports by the Gov- 
ernment to United Nation countries in 
fulfillment of contracts with those 
countries. 

Bones: Exportation Regulated.—Bones, 
declared a critical material, have been 
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added to the list of commodities which 
cannot be exported from Cuba without 
a prior export license from the Cuban 
Board of Economic Warfare, according 
to a resolution promulgated in the Officig] 
Gazette of June 16, 1944, and effective 
from that date. 

[For announcement regarding the basic 
decree prohibiting exportation and reexporta. 
tion from Cuba of specified essential com. 


modities and materials, see FOREIGN Coy. 
MERCE WEEKLY of March 21, 1942.| 


Egypt 


Commercial Law Digests 


Law Adopted Governing Labor Con- 
tracts Between Employers and Individual] 
Workers.—A law governing labor con- 
tracts between employers and individual] 
workers was enacted in Egypt on May 10, 
1944. The law applies to both men and 
women, but its provisions do not apply 
to agricultural laborers; persons engaged 
in temporary work, the duration of which 
does not exceed 6 months; members of 
the family of the employer who are his 
dependents; persons working in estab- 
lishments not equipped with machinery 
which ordinarily employ less than five 
workers and the capital of which is less 
than £E300, and those engaged in the 
liberal professions whose volume of busi- 
ness does not exceed £E300 a year; of- 
ficers, engineers, and seamen of the mer- 
chant marine; officials and permanent 
employees of the Egyptian Government: 
and domestic servants. 

With the exceptions listed in the above 
paragraph, the law affords various forms 
of protection to industrial and commer- 
cial workers. A verbal agreement as to 
terms of employment is sanctioned only 
for those receiving less than £El0 
monthly. Travel from a worker’s home 
in the provinces must be paid for by the 
employer, who cannot force employees to 
purchase food or articles from him or 
from any specified establishment. Pro- 
vision is made for maximum intervals 
between pay days for various categories 
of employees. Deductions for breakage 
and other types of damage must be fully 
justified and may not exceed 5 days’ 
pay a month. Penalties for various in- 
fractions of rules are specified or limited. 
Employers are required to provide medi- 
cal attention and to give workers half 
pay for periods of illness not exceeding 
30 days a year. Vacations with pay rang- 
ing from 7 to 15 days yearly are required. 
The law deals also with various other 
matters, including repayment of loans, 
suspension for crime or misdemeanor, 
and termination of contract. 

The original text of the law was pub- 
lished only in the Arabic edition of the 
Journal Officiel of May 15, 1944. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Medicinal Plants: Organization of 
Production, Transformation, and Com- 
merce.—A National Intertrade Group of 
the Production, Transformation, and 
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Commerce of Medicinal Plants was cre- 
ated in France by law No. 296 of May 
31, 1943, published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel (Vichy) of September 2. 

This group is authorized: (1) To estab- 
lish a general balance of resources and 
needs of medicinal plants; (2) to propose 
a plan of supplies permitting the estab- 
lishment of an equilibrium between pro- 
duction and consumption and to propose 
regulation of importations and exporta- 
tions; (3) to organize and regulate rela- 
tions between the various interested 
trades; (4) to propose the distribution of 
resources among the different categories 
of users; (5) to propose prices for pro- 
duction of medicinal plants and to make 
studies toward obtaining an equilibrium 
between the production prices of. medici- 
nal plants and the prices of imported 
medicinal plants; (6) to subsidize the 
scientific and economic organization of 
medicinal-plant production; and (7) to 
participate in and adhere to interna- 
tional congresses on medicinal plants, 
and to represent French interests there. 

Food Products: Permit and Labeling 
Requirements Revised.—French decree 
No. 4473 of October 28, 1941, regulating 
the application of law No. 4362 of Octo- 
ber 16, 1941, which made food products 
subject to new permit and labeling re- 
quirements in France, has been replaced 
by decree No. 2322 of September 21, 1943, 
published in the Journal Officiel (Vichy) 
of September 25. 

Electric Equipment: Organization 
Committee Created——An Organization 
Committee of Equipment and Annexed 
Branches of Electricity was created in 
France by decree No. 2826 of October 21, 
1943, published in the Journal Officiel 
(Vichy) of October 23. 

The former Organization Committees 
of Electric Equipment Enterprises and 
of the Distribution and Sale of Electric 
and Radioelectric Material were dis- 
solved by decree No. 2325 of October 21, 
also published on October 23. 


French Equatorial 


Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Powers of Direction of Economic Af- 
fairs Defined.—The Economic Services of 
the Government General of French 
Equatorial Africa, which group in a sin- 
gle organization the study and control 
of all economic questions affecting the 
colony, have been placed under the au- 
thority of a director who is responsible 
directly to the Governor General, by 
order No. 567 of March 6, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of the col- 
ony on April 1. 

Coming within the purview of the Di- 
rection of Economic Affairs are the fol- 
lowing: 


Commercial and industrial legislation; for- 
estry and agricultural legislation; relations 
with the Wood Office; prevention of frauds; 
Chambers of Commerce and Agriculture; 
study, in conjunction with the interested 
Directions of Services, of questions relative 
to the customs or fiscal regime; 
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Establishment of credit; relations with 
private economic groups; sequestration; 
touring; 

Agricultural, industrial and mining pro- 
duction; establishment of programs of ex- 
portation; sales contracts with foreign organ- 
izations and the French Office of Supplies; 
standardization and verification of products; 
fishing; hunting; and weights and measures. 


Wood Office Established.—An Office of 
Woods of French Equatorial Africa has 
been established at Libreville, under the 
Commissariat for Colonies, by a decree 
of February 24, 1944, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Equatorial 
Africa, on April 1. 

This Office has for its objects: The 
study of markets for woods; study of 
problems relative to exploitation, trans- 
formation, and sale of woods; definition 
of qualities required for exportation; 
prohibition of exportation of woods not 
coming up to the requisite qualities; pro- 
posal of annual quota for cutting, sub- 
ject to approval of the French Commit- 
tee for National Liberation; drawing up 
of contracts of sale and of exportation 
of rough timber of ell species, and of 
wood cut up, sawn, cut in sheets, or trans- 
formed in Gabon and Middle-Congo; and 
the realization and financing of such 
contracts. 


French North 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


POPULATION DATA FOR 1941 ON FRENCH 
Morocco 


The population of French Morocco, ac- 
cording to the official estimate as of 
March 31, 1941, was 7,996,000, as com- 
pared with 6,237,000 in 1936 (census fig- 
ures). Owing to the war, the regular 
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5-year census was omitted in 1941, but 
the estimate—based on the issuance of 
ration cards as. well as other data—is 
probably not much less accurate than the 
census data for earlier years which, for 
several reasons, were always far from 
precise. The total increase in population 
between 1936 and 1941 was 28 percent, 
the European population having in- 
creased by 67 percent to 346,000 (owing 
primarily to the wartime influx of refu- 
gees, evacuees, and repatriates from 
other French colonies) and the native 
population by 22 percent to 7,650,000. 

One of the principal features of the 
period between 1936 and 1941 was the 
growth in the urban population from less 
than one-sixth to nearly one-fifth of the 
total. Especially noteworthy was the in- 
crease of over 500,000 in the native urban 
population from 821,000 in 1936 to 1,350,- 
000 in 1941. At the same time there was 
a rise of over 1,000,000 in the native rural 
population, owing to an increase in the 
birth rate. Although the percentage of 
increase was greater in European rural 
population than in urban inhabitants 
and the percentage of rise in native ur- 
ban population was the greater, the Eu- 
ropean population remains predomifi- 
antly urban and the native population 
largely rural. The influx of natives into 
the cities is attributed primarily to the 
possibility of larger earnings, either in 
wages or through shopkeeping. Much of 
the migration of natives to the cities is 
temporary; tradesmen and laborers fre- 
quently return to the country districts 
when they have accumulated a moderate 
amount of cash. 


PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOTAL POPULATION 


One outstanding feature of recent 
years in French Morocco has been the 
growth of the larger cities, especially in 
the 5 years between 1936 and 1941. An- 
other is the concentration of the Euro- 
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pean population in a few of the larger 
cities, particularly in Casablanca where 
more than one-third of all Europeans 
and well over one-half of the urban Eu- 
ropeans resided in 1941. The principal 
cities with their total and European pop- 
ulations in recent years are as follows: 





City 1931 1936 1941 
Casablanca: 
Total population 161,418 257,430 463, 500 
European population 55,291 | 72,762 | 131,000 
Marrakech: 
Total population 192,713 190,314 | 184, 400 
European population 6,379 | 6,849 2, 600 
Fés: 
Total population 107,846 144,424 | 179, 211 
European population 9, 641 9, 623 12, 981 
Rabat: 
Total population 53,006 | 83,178 | 122, 106 
European population 20,802 26,255 | 1 33, 598 
Meknés: 
Total population 54,156 | 74,702 | 1139, 00 
European population 9,945 | 12,310 19, 400 
Oujda: 
Total population 29, 437 | 34,523 | 63,831 
European population 14,383 | 15, 277 15, 412 
Salé: 
Total population 25, 817 | 31, 823 44, 350 
European population 1, 285 1, 090 1, 300 
Safi: 
Total population 26,133 | 25,159 | 35,574 
European population 1, 595 1,831 2, 864 
Mazagan 
Total population 20,678 | 24, 391 32, 200 
European population 1, 979 1,794 2, 000 
Port Lyautey: 
Total population 18,733 | 17, 601 30, 761 
European population 5,482 | 5, 684 6, 954 
Settat (native population 
only) 2 12,185 | 17,478 23, 866 
Taza: 
Total population 22,714 | 15,973 21, 800 
European population 3, 418 3, 408 4,500 
Mogador 
Total population 14,491 | 15,196 | 21, 400 
European population 907 797 1, 200 
Quezzan (native population ; 
only) ? 14,706 | 15, 967 19, 230 
Sefrou (native population 
only) 2 9,681 . 11, 680 14, 569 
Fédala: 
Total population 5,721 | 10,119 13, 281 
European population 1, 303 1, 602 2, 000 
Azemmour (native popula- 
tion only) ?__. 8, 581 7, 745 10, 351 





1 An earlier report that Rabat had a European popula- 
tion of 83,600, (FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 
9, 1943, p. 5) was evidently the result of a typographical 
error. 

2 European population less than 1,000. 


Further data on the population of Mo- 
rocco, including the characteristics and 
occupations of the native and European 
inhabitants, the foreign colony, and pros- 
pects for the future are contained in a 
report, on which the foregoing informa- 
tion was based, by Consul Russell Brooks, 
Casablanca, dated July 1, 1944. Most 
of the information was derived from an 
article in the Bulletin Economique et 
Financier de la Banque Commerciale du 
Maroc of March 15, 1944. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mechanism Governing Imports from 
the United States and the United King- 
dom.—The impression apparently pre- 
vails in certain American business circles 
that American exports to French North 
Africa (Algeria, French Morocco, and 
Tunisia) are subject to a more rigid 
system of controls than are British ship- 
ments to that area. This is not in accord 
with the facts. Actually, trade of both 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States with French North Africa is still 
on a government-to-government basis. 

The needs of the area are screened by 
the North African Joint Economic Mis- 
sion at Algiers, and after that a joint 
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decision is made in Washington by the 
British and American_representatives as 
to the source of supply for any given 
article which is to be imported into 
French North Africa. 

Whether the United States or the 
United Kingdom supplies the larger 
quantity of goods to French North Africa, 
as well as the type of commodities origi- 
nating in each country, thus depends on 
the joint decisions in Washington, but 
the mechanism governing the trade is 
identical for both countries. 

Trade Distribution of Certain Raw 
Materials and Products Regulated in 
Tunisia.—The trade distribution in Tu- 
nisia of raw materials and products, for 
the collection and distribution of which 
the Direction of Economy is responsible, 
has been regulated by an order of March 
17, 1944, published in the Journal Of- 
ficiel Tunisien of March 24. 

Except for war needs and products ex- 


pressly regulated otherwise, the distribu- 
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New WSA Announcement 
Respecting General Agents 


Vice Admiral Emory S. Land, 
War Shipping Administrator, an- 
nounced July 8 that the War Ship- 
ping Administration will make no 
additions to the list of general 
agents for operation of the fleet of 
newly-constructed vessels owned 
by the United States Government, 
except in cases of extraordinary 
operational developments that are 
not foreseen at this time. Admiral 
Land said additional general 
agency designations might be made 
in the event that an applicant en- 
ters into a satisfactory program 
with the United States Maritime 
Commission for the purchase or 
acquisition of vessels. 

In line with the announcement 
on June 19, 1942, of a policy aimed 
at maximum utilization of the 
American shipping industry for 
the war effort by spread of opera- 
tion of vessels among as many re- 
sponsible shipping organizations as 
possible—consistent with efficient 
wartime operation—%75 general 
agents have been approved as eli- 
gible for assignment of new dry- 
cargo vessels, 17 companies have 
been designated to operate the fleet 
of new tankers, and approximately 
12 agents, who are not eligible for 
allocation of new dry-cargo or 
tanker vesses, have been appointed 
for operation of certain older types 
of ships with which they are fa- 
miliar or because of specialized 
experience in certain trades. 

A recent review of the entire 
tonnage and agency situation dis- 
closed that the present WSA gen- 
eral agents are fully capable of 
absorbing vessels now under con- 
struction and contracted for, Ad- 
miral Land said, adding. that the 
possibility of additional appoint- 
ments is remote. 
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tion of raw materials and principal or 
accessory products, finished or semi. 
finished, necessary for their enterprise 
is made among utilizers, transformers, 
merchants, manufacturers and artisans, 
whether or not they belong to an organi- 
zation, upon the advice of a commission 
formed for each main category of re. 
sources, such as textiles, leathers, anq 
chemical products. 

A distribution tax of 0.50 percent of 
the c. i. f. value of products distributeg 
under the conditions of this order which 
are stored in State warehouses is to be 
collected for the benefit of the Genera] 
Supplies. 

Customs Formalities Tax Applied to 
All Parcel-Post Packages in Tunisia— 
The customs formalities tax of 1.65 franes 
per 1,000 kilograms or fraction thereof, 
but not less than 4 percent ad valorem, 
has been applied to all parcel-post 
packages imported into Tunisia, by ag 
decree of March 23, 1944, published in 
the Journal Officiel Tunisien of March 3]. 

Motion-picture films, to be shown in 
theaters, alone remain excepted from 
this tax, which formerly applied only to 
certain parcel-post packages. 

|See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 4, 1939, for previous announcement.] 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


National Fund Established To Guaran- 
tee Agricultural Credit—A National 
Fund for the Guaranty of Agriculture, 
under the trusteeship of the Bank of 
Mexico, has been created by an executive 
decree, published and effective May 12, 
1944. This decree replaces that of June 
15, 1943, and provides that the fund shall 
be established with (1) the amount given 
in trust by the Ministry of the Treasury 
to the Bank of Mexico under the decree 
of June 15, 1943; (2) the income from in- 
vestments made for the account of that 
fund: and (3) whatever future donations 
may be made to the fund by the Federal 
Government or by individuals. 

The purpose of the fund is to guarantee 
losses suffered by farmers, intermediaries, 
or private credit institutions, as the case 
may be, in connection with the planting 
of those agricultural products which the 
trustee has agreed to guarantee, pro- 
vided that such operations have been 
financed either directly through credit 
institutions or through intermediaries, 
and that they satisfy the requirements 
with respect to time, interest rate, pur- 
pose of loan, and supervision of manage- 
ment, which the contract of trusteeship 
establishes. The guaranty is valid up t 
30 percent of the amount of credit 
granted in each case by the credit insti- 
tution and will cover all risks to which 
agriculture is subject. Guaranties may 
be granted only in cases in which institu- 
tions of credit, either directly or through 
intermediaries, may grant advance 
credit, the limits of which shall not ex- 
ceed 270 days. 

Contracts of guaranty entered into 
under provisions of the decree of June 
15, 1943, together with the trust contract, 
should be adjusted to comply with the 
terms of the present decree. 
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Nicaragua 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Emergency Executive Authority Ex- 
tended for Another Year.—The state of 
economic emergency, proclaimed by a 
Nicaraguan executive decree of Septem- 
per 9, 1939, which authorized the Presi- 
dent to exercise wide emergency powers, 


. including control over imports and ex- 


ports, has been extended to May 31, 1945, 
under provisions of Congressional decree 
No. 282, published and effective May 25, 
1944. The law also suspends the consti- 
tutional guaranties providing for the 
nonpassage of ex post facto laws and for 
freedom of commerce and industry. 


[For previous announcement, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 26, 1942. | 


Peru 


Transport and Communication 


Improvement in Railway.—The rail- 
way line connecting the Ancos coal fields 
with Chimbote, via Huallanca, Peru, has 
been improved. Between August and 
December 1943 some 16,000 tons of coal 
were handled by this line for export to 
Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay. 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


Bucharest—F aurei Railway Com- 
pleted—The section of the Rumanian 
railway between Bucharest and Faurei, 
on the Buzau-Galati main line, a dis- 
tance of 86 miles, is completed, press re- 
ports from Europe indicate. This new 
construction shortens the distance be- 
tween Bucharest and Galati (combined 
Danube River and maritime port) to 143 
miles; the former route via Ploesti was 
162 miles in length. About 34 miles to 
the northeast of Bucharest, the railroad 
crosses the Ploesti-Slobozia railway. 


Southwest Africa 


Economic Conditions 


Salt mining has been developed to a 
considerable extent in South-West Africa 
to tide the neighboring Union of South 
Africa over a critical salt shortage caused 
by unseasonable weather affecting the 
salt pans in Cape Province and the 
Orange Free State. A committee set up 
by the Union’s Minister of Economic 
Development investigated the occurr- 
ences of rock salt at Cape Cross in the 
Namib Desert in Southwest Africa, 82 
miles north of Swakopmund, and already 
more than 8,000 tons of rock salt have 
been delivered. The area set apart by 
the committee is said to be capable of 
yielding about 25,000 tons. 

The deposit lies in a waterless, sandy 
area some distance from the railhead, 
with road conditions not very promising. 
Nevertheless, the salt is trucked to the 
railhead and transported to Geduld in 
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Netherlands Transport 
Disrupted 


Transport in the Nazi-occupied 
Netherlands has been almost com- 
pletely disrupted, with large num- 
bers of busses, railway cars, and 
other equipment taken from the 
country by the Germans, according 
to an article appearing in the 
Swedish newspaper, Arbetet, sev- 
eral days ago. 

Most busses once used for pas- 
sengers are now at the Russian 
front, the paper notes—saying that 
Holland’s means of transportation, 
formerly among the most modern 
and effective in all Europe, are now 
so chaotic that travel by train, 
bus, or private car is virtually 
impossible. 

The Swedish journal asserts that 
the number of busses and cars on 
the Dutch roads is less than a quar- 
ter of the pre-war figure and that 
motorcycles have undergone a 
drastic and really startling drop 
from 60,000 to 3,000. 

The situation of the Netherlands 
railways, however, is described as 
most critical—hundreds of loco- 
motives, thousands of cars, and 
many miles of track, along with 
switches and other equipment, 
having been removed to the East- 
ern Front by the Nazis. 

(The above item is issued by the 
Netherlands Information Bureau 
in Washington.) 
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the Union of South Africa, where a 
crusher has been installed. Some of the 
ground salt is being used for culinary 
purposes, but it is intended mainly for 
the feeding of livestock. Some has also 
been employed in paper making, cyanide 
production, and for salt glazing of 
ceramic pipes and curing of hides. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Freight-Index Figures Show  De- 
crease.—The Baltic freight index com- 
piled by AB. Svenska Handelsbanken, 
Stockholm, Sweden, showed no change 
for April 1944 as compared with the pre- 
ceding month, but a decline of 2 pcints 
in comparison with the corresponding 
month in 1943. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


The Select Committee appointed in 
the Union of South Africa early this 
year to study the joint report of the 
Social Security Council and the Social 
and Economic Planning Council and to 
present a social security plan based on 
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these reports, has now submitted its 
proposals to Parliament. Its scheme is 
not so comprehensive as that embodied 
in the earlier report but it provides for 
reviews every 3 years so that the under- 
takings may be elaborated as the re- 
sources of the country permit. 

The three fundamental assumptions 
of the new project are as follows: First, 
while there is provision for unemploy- 
ment benefits the committee urges that 
every effort be made to secure full em- 
ployment; secondly, no provision has 
been made for medical benefits as the 
Committee feels this can best be done 
after the National Health Commission 
has submitted its impending report; and 
thirdly, the Committee has assumed 
that the nutritional services are receiv- 
ing the attention of the Government and 
should not fall under the social security 
plan. 

MINING 


Some surprise has been caused in gold- 
mining circles in the Union by the an- 
nouncement that the Van Ryn Deep and 
the Witwatersrand Deep gold-mining 
companies are going to cease operations. 
Some time ago the Geldenhuis Deep 
Gold Mining Co. made a similar an- 
nouncement, and it is thought that Van 
Ryn Gold Mining Estate, New Modder- 
fontein, and Langlaagte Estate gold 
mines are approaching the limits of 
profitable operation. The town coun- 
cils and the chambers of commerce in 
towns where the mines are situated 
Strongly urged that the Government 
take some action to prevent these 
closings. 

However, the Minister of Mines stated 
in Parliament that when the further 
maintenance of a mine will not pay, 
that mine will be closed. He pointed 
out that it is a bad policy to spend pub- 
lic money on bolstering up mines, or any 
other industry, that cannot “stand on 
its own feet.” With regard to the clos- 
ing of the Van Ryn Deep and Witwaters- 
rand Deep mines, he announced the ap- 
pointment of a commission, headed by 
the Government mining engineer, to take 
evidence and to report on the circum- 
stances which were said to have led to 
the closing of the mines and the possi- 
bilities of taking alternative action. 

In an attempt to rebut the contention 
that the abandonment of. the present 
low-grade-ore policy would permit mar- 
ginal producers to operate successfully 
under existing cost conditions, the gold- 
mining interests insist that a reversal 
of the present policy is impossible be- 
cause the organization of the mines is 
such that smaller tonnages of higher- 
grade ore cannot be milled economically. 

The basic taxation formula, which is a 
system of taxation and lease payments 
based on the ratio of profits to recovery, 
has been a great incentive to low-grade 
mining during the past 11 years of its 
existence. Its effect upon the gold- 
mining industry has been to introduce a 
mass-milling policy, which has meant a 
tremendous increase in the amount of 
ore treated by each mine. While the 
organization of the gold mines upon a 
quantity output basis has made for the 
lower costs of mass production it has 
also made impossible reversion to the 
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smaller operations and richer ore of 
former days, according to the mining 
companies. 


Cost OF LIVING 


In April the official cost-of-living 
figures in the nine leading urban centers 
of the Union rose a further 0.8 percent, 
bringing the increase over the official 
pre-war figures to 29.1 percent. Pretoria 
still led the other cities with an increase 
of 34.7 percent. The rise in food prices 
since 1938 has ranged from 44.8 percent 
in Pietermaritzburg to 39.6 in Cape 
Town. 


PROVINCIAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


A thorough study of the revenue and 
expenditures of the provinces in the 
Union has recently been presented in the 
report of the Provincial Financial Re- 
sources Committee which was appointed 
by the Minister of Finance in June, 1941, 
to investigate the financial position of 
the provinces. One of the more signifi- 
cant conclusions of the Committee was 
to the effect that the provinces had sub- 
stantial taxation reserves, which, if used 
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First of Chile’s Tanker 
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Chile’s merchant marine, bearer ; 
of a maritime tradition which : 
antedates that country’s history as ‘ 
an independent Republic, has <« 
taken another important forward $ 
step with the arrival at Valparaiso $ 
of the tanker Don Pancho witha $¢ 
cargo of 2,100 tons of badly needed ¢ 
petroleum from the Peruvian oil $ 
center of Talara, says a statement $ 
by the Office of the Coordinator of , 
Inter-American Affairs. ‘ 
Manned by an all-Chilean crew, ¢ 
the Don Pancho is the first vessel ¢ 
of its type to fly the Chilean flag ¢ 
under Chilean ownership and isthe ¢ 
first unit of a tanker fleet to be op- ¢ 
erated by the SANAP—Sociedad de $ 
Navegacioén Petrolera, Limitada— {$ 
organized late last year. : 
Arrival of the tanker was hailed , 
in Chilean shipping circles as an , 
important factor in meeting war- « 
born transportation and fuel prob- ‘ 
lems and in giving Chile the $ 
nucleus of a merchant fleet which $ 
may carry the nation’s flag around $ 
the world after the war. Theship ¢ 
was bought in Montreal for $ 
5,000,000 Chilean pesos and, after § 
overhauling at New Orleans, was ‘ 
transferred to its new owners at ‘ 
Balboa, Canal Zone. 4 
To acquire additional ships, ¢ 
SANAP has a ‘capitalization of ‘ 
14,000,000 Chilean pesos, half of ¢ 
which was subscribed by the $ 
Compania de Petroleos de Chile, a ¢ 
quarter by the West India Oil Co., ¢$ 
and the remainder by the Shell ¢ 
Mex Co. The Don Pancho will op- : 
erate on a regular schedule be- ‘ 
tween Talara and Chilean ports ¢ 
and oil refineries. 
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and supplemented by larger educational 
subsidies from the Union Government, 
would make possible the correction of 
existing shortcomings in the educational, 
hospital, and certain other services pro- 
vided by the provincial administrations. 
Total provincial expenditures for the fis- 
cal year 1940-41 were nearly £17,000,000, 
education accounting for more than £10,- 
000,000. Outside of subsidies from the 
Union Government the main sources of 
provincial revenue are taxes on trading, 
professional and occupational license 
fees, and liquor license fees. Provincial 
revenue is greatest in the Transvaal and 
Cape Provinces. 


COMMERCE AND TRADE TRENDS 


A study of the foreign trade of the 
Union indicates certain marked and con- 
tinuing trends, a sharp decline in im- 
ports and a steady though relatively 
small increase in exports being among 
the most significant. The former is ex- 
plained by the shortage of shipping space, 
as well as export controls in countries 
such as the United Kingdom and the 
United States and import controls in 
South Africa. The latter is explained by 
the greater dependence of nearby African 
areas on the Union for goods formerly 
procured from other sources. Also of in- 
terest is the very marked increase in im- 
ports from South American countries, 
notably Brazil and the Argentine, and 
from India. 

The United Kingdom supplied 41.2 per- 
cent of the Union’s imports in 1939 but 
only 24.4 percent in 1943, according to 
the Minister of Finance. The share of 
the United States decreased from 20 per- 
cent to 15.4 percent for the same years, 
while India jumped from 2.4 to 10.3, the 
Argentine from 0.5 to 11.6, and Brazil 
from 0.9 to 7.7. In 1943 imports of cloth- 
ing materials and textiles from the Ar- 
Zentine are said to have amounted to 
£7,200,000 and from Brazil to £5,400,000. 

The index of trade drawn up by the 
Standard Bank of South Africa regis- 
tered a decline during April, this being 
the first check experienced for some 
months and the first substantial decline 
for a considerably longer period. This 
change is ascribed to shortage of stocks 
and to a noticeable reluctance on the 
part of shoppers to make purchases at 
present in anticipation of the arrival or 
release of British and American mer- 
chandise. It is also pointed out in the 
bank’s monthly review that the general 
index of employment (Europeans and 
others), on the basis of July 1925=1,000, 
showed a downward trend from the peak 
figure of 1,974 in March 1942 to 1,796 in 
January of this year and a rather sharp 
rise to 1,833 in February. 

The Union Department of Agriculture 
has announced new measures for the 
control of the meat industry which aim 
at securing a more equitable distribution 
of meat and preventing undue fluctua- 
tions in price. Producer’s returns for 
graded meat sold in the principal munic- 
ipal areas have been fixed, and, although 
there was some opposition to the scheme 
at the beginning of its operation, later 
reports indicate that it is gradually being 
accepted by the majority of the popula- 
tion. 
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AIR TRANSPORT DEVELOPMENTS 


Aviation circles in the Union are keenly 
interested in the British authorities’ 
making available to the Union for the 
use of the Premier, General Jan ¢, 
Smuts, an Avro-York high-winged mon. 
oplane. In the light of impending re. 
sumption by South African Airways, 
which is controlled by the South African 
Railways and Harbours Administrations, 
of civilian air services in the Union, it 
is thought that this type of plane may 
be the solution to the problem of long- 
distance passenger transportation, since 
it can fly 3,000 miles nonstop. When 
adapted for civilian air services, the 
Avro-York can comfortably transport 56 
passengers from Johannesburg to Cape 
Town in4hours. It is an all-metal mon. 
oplane and has a wingspan of 102 feet; 
it is 78 feet long and 20 feet in height, 
It is fitted with oxygen throughout for 
altitude flying and has four Rolls-Royce- 
Merlin engines of 1,250 horsepower each. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The Director-General of Supplies an- 
nounced that production of field-artil- 
lery shells in the Union would be doubled, 
as a result of an increased and urgent 
demand. The plant and the large sup- 
plies of steel required are available, it is 
said, but it will be necesary to recruit a 
large number of women workers. The 
re-forming of fired-shell cases recovered 
from the battlefields is being undertaken 
at a plant in the Union to provide the 
cases for the increased shell production, 
Two plants for shell forging have been 
put into operation in the Union, as well 
as a number of single-purpose lathes es- 
pecially designed for shell production, 
The Director-General stated that am- 
munition bins for a special purpose in 
the Middle East would be completed on 
schedule. This calls for over 200 tons of 
armor plate, and the work has been di- 
vided among 24 different workshops, in- 
cluding the steel plants at Pretoria and 
Vereeniging, a large number of work- 
shops of the gold mines and an equal 
number of privately owned engineering 
shops. In all, more than 800,000 com- 
ponent parts will be needed. 

Figures have also been released indi- 
cating the important part which the 
South African factories played in supply- 
ing spare parts for the Middle-East cam- 
paigns, especially in replacement spare 
parts for tanks. This did not involve 
mass production of a few items but 
rather comparatively small numbers of 
each of a great many different items. 
The number of items was 2,500, the num- 
ber of pieces 1,363,700, and the total 
weight about 2,438,400 pounds. High- 
precision turret lathes manufactured in 
the Union’s engineering shops are 4an- 
other local contribution to the munitions 
industry. 

The allocation of tin plate for the 
country’s canning season has been made 
and the year’s output provides for the 
canning of over 219,000,000 pounds of 
canned foodstuffs, exclusive of the spe- 
cial meat and vegetable ration pack. 
Only 15 percent of this pack is for do- 
mestic consumption; the remainder is as- 
signed to the British Ministry of Food 
and the Allied armed forces. South Af- 
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rica is now entirely self-supporting in 
tin, though not in tin plate. It is said 
that there have been no imports of this 
metal since the inauguration of the non- 
ferrous material control in February 
1942. Tin concentrates produced in the 
Union and in the neighboring territories, 
including Uganda and Tanganyika, are 
smelted in their entirety in the Union. 
An increase in the production of other 
nonferrous materials and alloys is also 
noted. 

There is also an indication that in time 
South Africa will become self-sufficient 
in tung oil, if not an exporter of this 
commodity. A research station estab- 
lished at Nelspruit in the Transvaal is 
encouraging the planting of more tung 
trees, believing that certain areas in 
the Transvaal Low Veld and Natal may 
be suitable for the culture of the tung 
nut. The number of trees in the Union 
has increased markedly and it is reported 
that some 6-year-old trees have pro- 
duced as much as 40 to 45 pounds of 
hulled seed, though such a yield is ad- 
mittedly exceptional. Imports declined 
from 6234 short tons in 1941 to 30 short 
tons in 1943. In the former year most 
of the supply came from Hong Kong. 
Union production, on the other hand, rose 
from 6 tons, valued at £150, in 1941 to 
3134 tons, valued at £286, in 1943. The 
country’s estimated yearly requirements 
are approximately 60 tons. 

The first fine-cotton spinning and 
weaving factory to be established in the 
Union recently commenced operations 
at Benonion the Rand. Raw cotton used 
in this factory is supplied mainly from 
the nearby Belgian Congo, and consider- 
able developments are expected in this 
industry during the next few years. 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial Situation in April»—The 
statement of exchequer receipts and is- 
sues of the Union of South Africa shows 
that during the first month (April) of the 
current financial year receipts on reve- 
nue account, including the National Road 
Fund and South African Native Trust, 
amounted to £5,542,152, compared with 
£5,351,283 during the corresponding 
period of last year. Customs and excise 
collections rose by slightly over £100,000 
to £1,659,489. Disbursements amounted 
to £8,568,710, an. advance of more than 
£620,000 over the 1943 figure. Defense 
expenditure was £250,000 higher in April 
1944 than in the corresponding month of 
last year. 

Deposits held by commercial banks 
during April rose by £4,600,000 to £238,- 
800,000 and advanced by £700,000 to £41,- 
500,000, the highest since July 1942. The 
margin of the South African Reserve 
Bank’s gold holding over statutory re- 
quirements, after allowing for the market 
price of gold, was slightly higher, as their 
holding of foreign bills fell by about 
£700,000, while their liability in respect 
to bankers’ balances rose by just over 
£1,000,000. These movements and an 
allowance for seasonal fluctuations re- 
sulted in a rise of 13 points in the Stand- 
= Bank’s index of available credit to 
40. 
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Bank clearings were lower in April 
than in March, but there was a slight rise 
in the note circulation of the Reserve 
Bank. The commercial banks’ advances 
were higher but the value of gold pro- 
duced and the value of building plans 
passed at the principal municipalities 
were lower than during the previous 
month. After allowing for these changes, 
the Standard Bank’s index of business 
volume in the Union fell by 9 points to 
175. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 
RETAIL OUTLETS FOR RATIONED CLOTHING, 
FOOTWEAR, AND TEXTILES 


The United Kingdom has never con- 
ducted a census of distribution, and 
therefore statistics dealing with this field 
are inadequate. The Board of Trade has 
taken advantage of the May 1942 re- 
quirement that traders handling goods 
controlled by the consumer rationing 
order (clothing, footwear, hand-knitting 
yarn, and dress materials) open a coupon 
account at a bank to compile statistics 
from the applications submitted by re- 
tailers showing the number and distribu- 
tion by size and type of such shops. 

Accounts had been opened by 86,150 
retail shops by the middle of 1942, but 
an additional 10 percent may not have 
opened such accounts, according to the 
Board of Trade Journal. Of those open- 
ing accounts, 81,000 were primarily en- 
gaged in selling rationed clothing and 
textiles, and the remainder were dealing 
in clothing only as a side line. Further 
information solicited by the Board of 
Trade brought out the fact that only 9 
percent of the 86,150 shops had total 
sales amounting to more than £12,000 
per annum; 43 percent of the total had 
a turn-over of £2,500 to £12,000 per an- 
num, this being the “modal size” (size 
that occurs oftenest) of shops selling 
footwear and/or men’s and boys’ cloth- 
ing and general clothing; and the small- 
est class, having a turn-over under 
£2,500 per annum, comprised 48 per- 
cent of the shops. 

Within particular categories, general 
clothing shops had the greatest percent- 
age (14 percent) of stores, with total 
sales over £12,000, while shops dealing 
in women’s and girls’ clothing had the 
highest percentages (59 and 60 percent) 
of stores with total sales of less than 
£2,500. When the 10 percent not open- 
ing accounts are added, being placed in 
the lower turn-over class where it was 
judged they belonged, the percentages 
are 53 percent for the lowest-turn-over 
class, 39 percent for the medium, and 8 
percent for the largest. Of the total 
sales of the 86,150 shops, however, the 
largest turn-over class accounted for ap- 
proximately two-thirds, those in the 
middle group for about one-quarter, and 
the smallest shops for less than 10 per- 
cent. 

Analyzing by type, it was found that 
“multiples” (firms with more than five 
branches, including the variety chains 
but excluding cooperatives) constituted 
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Pan American Highway 
Conference at Lima Post- 
poned 


The Fifth Pan American High- 
way Conference, originally planned 
for 1943 and announced in ForrIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 4, 
1944, to convene in Lima, Peru, dur- 
ing the latter part of this summer, 
has been postponed to permit more 

‘time for preparation. The date 
finally fixed for convening this con- 
ference, which is to last 10 days, is 
October 12, 1944. 

The Brazilian Government has 
announced the designation of four 
engineers to represent Brazil Offi- 
cially at the Highway Conference. 
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10 percent of the total number of shops 
opening accounts. Cooperatives were 
only a small percentage (3 percent), but 
together with the multiples they fell 
almost entirely into the largest turn- 
over group. Independent shops dealing 
wholly or mainly in clothing were 81 
percent of the total number, but the 
average turn-over of the average inde- 
pendent shop was less than that of the 
multiples and cooperatives. In terms of 
specialty shops, the greatest number 
were found to be dealing in women’s, 
girls’, and infants’ clothing, while the 
shops dealing in both men’s and women’s 
goods usually sold much more of the lat- 
ter. It was also found that men’s wear 
specialty shops were, on the average, 
considerably larger than the women’s 
wear specialists, the former comprising 
a substantial proportion of multiples and 
the latter consisting largely of inde- 
pendent shops operating on a small scale. 
The proportion of specialty shoe stores 
was 14 percent, but a large number of 
the other shops also sold footwear. 

The men’s specialty stores were found 
much more frequently in the London 
area than elsewhere, indicating the 
tendency for men to go to London from 
neighboring areas for business and buy- 
ing. Mixed shops were relatively more 
numerous in the north than in the south. 
As might be expected, the percentage of 
shops in each turn-over class tended to 
vary according to the size of the towns 
in which they were located, the greater 
proportion of small shops being in small 
towns. The average number of persons 
to a shop in 1942 for the United Kingdom 
as a whole was 521, but as a general rule 
there were more persons per shop in the 
south than in the north, another reflec- 
tion of the tendency for the larger shops 
to be located in the south, particularly 
in the London area. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Acyl Derivatives of Urea Exempted 
From Key Industry Duty.—The British 
Treasury has issued the Safeguarding of 
Industries (Exemption) No. 2 Order, 
1944, exempting from Key Industry Duty 
the following acyl derivatives of urea: 

(Continued on p. 36) 











Aeronautical 
Products 


AIRPLANE INDUSTRY DEVELOPING IN BRAZIL 


The airplane industry is developing in 
Brazil. Nearing the production stage is 
the government’s airplane motor factory 
near Rio de Janeiro. 

A new plant being constructed at 
Lagoa Santa in Minas Geraes is expected 
to be equipped to construct all-metal 
planes within the next year. The motors 
for this factory will be furnished by the 
new Government plant. 


Automotive 
Equipment 
Motor VEHICLES IN CONCEPCION, CHILE 


According to the Inspeccién del Tran- 
sito y Patentes (Municipal Inspector of 
Vehicles), the city of Concepcion, Chile, 
has 600 private passenger automobiles, 
58 auto-taxis, 60 motorbusses, 240 trucks, 
and 10 motorcycles. In addition, there 
are in service 55 horse-drawn cabs, 30 
one-horse gigs or cabriolets (“cabritas’”’), 
800 one-horse carts, and 50 oxcarts. 


TRUCKS AND BUSSES, ALGERIA, FRENCH 
NorTH AFRICA 


Official figures show that there were 
1,600 trucks of 2% to 4% tons, 1,350 
trucks over 4% tons, and 320 passenger 
busses available for use of civilians in 
Algeria, French North Africa, as of April 
6, 1944. 


VEHICLES IN OPERATION IN REUNION 


The number of passenger cars, trucks, 
busses, trailers, motorcycles, and three- 
wheeled vehicles in operation in Reunion 
as of January 1, 1944, is estimated at 
1,389. 


NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES AND TRAILERS, 
SWEDEN 


Statistics compiled by the Royal Sta- 
tistical Central Bureau of Sweden give a 
total of 78,657 passenger cars, trucks, and 
busses registered on December 1, 1943. 
Of these, 71,701 were operating with 
producer-gas equipment. 


INCREASE IN PRODUCER-GAS PROPULSION, 
TURKEY 


Steps have been taken in Turkey to 
increase the use of producer-gas propul- 
sion, for automobiles, says the foreign 
press. Approximately 30 percent of all 
the passenger cars were not in use in 14 
Turkish towns, according to a census as 
of July 1943. In smaller towns and agri- 
cultural districts 7 percent of the ve- 
hicles were affected by the fuel shortage. 
Some 57,000 motor vehicles have been 
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registered for conversion to generator 
gas since the first of 1944, and, up to 
March 1, 8,426 of the number registered 
had been converted. 


Chemicals 


New INSECTICIDE, KENYA 


A pyrethrum substitute is now avail- 
able in Kenya as a mosquito insecticide, 
according to the British press. Pyreth- 
rum is under priority allocation. The 
substitute product, described as a clear, 
amber-colored fluid-gas oil, can be used 
for spraying purposes in the same way as 
a pyrethrum solution. 


INCREASED SUPPLIES OF FERTILIZER, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Prospects continue favorable in New 
Zealand for increased supplies of fer- 
tilizer material for the 1944-45 season. 
It is expected that 250,000 tons of rock 





Flow of Lend-Lease Foods 


The rush of final preparation for 
the invasion of western Europe 
(says Leo T. Crowley, Foreign 
Economic Administrator), did not 
interfere with the flow of Lend- 
Lease foods to our Allies in the 
first 5 months of this year. The 
totals of some foods were smaller 
and others larger than in 1943, but 
the effect upon domestic supplies 
changed very slightly. Most of 
Lend-Lease food went to the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union, as heretofore. 

We continue to supply about 10 
percent of British needs. The 
British have increased domestic 
production from a pre-war total of 
40 percent to a total of 70 percent 
of their consumption. They ob- 
tain about 20 percent from British 
Dominions and colonies and other 
friendly nations exclusive of the 
United States. With the Soviet, 
our food shipments help offset the 
losses of domestic production due 
to the overrunning of millions of 
acres of rich farmlands by the 
enemy. 

The flow of food has not been 
all one way, however. About 95 
percent of the food needed by our 
troops in the South and Southwest 
Pacific is supplied by Australia and 
New Zealand. We are receiving 
this year about  1,500,000,000 
pounds from Australia alone and 
greatly increased volumes from 
New Zealand. About 20 percent of 
the food consumed by our troops 
stationed in Great Britain is sup- 
plied by the British. 
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phosphate will be made available, com- 
pared with 167,000 in 1943-44. 


NEw EMULSION DISCOVERED, SPAIN 


An Institute for Photochemistry has 
been established at Tarragona, Spain, by 
the Spanish Scientific Research Council, 
a European chemical publication states, 
The discovery of a new highly sensitive 
emulsion is reported. 


Coal and Peat 


PLANS MADE TO MEET DEFICIT OF COAL, 
Sao PAULO, BRAZIL 


Normal consumption of coal in the 
State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, totals 360,000 
cubic meters a month, but in May only 
281,000 cubic meters were received. 
Among measures planned to meet the 
deficit are training in the efficient use 
of fuel, increasing production to at least 
500 tons a day, and assuring sufficient 
transportation facilities to handle the 
increased production. 


RECORD OUTPUT OF PEAT, SWITZERLAND 


The production of 420,000 metric tons 
of dry peat in Switzerland in 1943 is con. 
sidered a record. Producers numbering 
2,000 and employing 15,000 workers were 
engaged in the industry. 

Peat will be the substitute for im- 
ported coal for some time, according to 
the press. 


COAL AND PEAT Output, U.S. S. R. 
The total output of the Karaganda 


* coal basin in Soviet Russia has increased 


one-third during the war, and output 
of coking coal has doubled, according to 
the Soviet press. The Karaganda basin, 
covering an area of 1,000 to 1,300 square 
kilometers in Kazakhstan, ranked third 
in size among Soviet coal-producing 
areas in 1939 and has since become the 
second largest producer. The length of 
the stopes has almost doubled, and 28 
new coal levels have been put in opera- 
tion. 

Karaganda coal is of fairly high 
quality. The present yearly output of 
coking coal is stated to be about 1,200,000 
tons, or twice the 1939 production. 

Since most of the coal from Karaganda 
produces good coke, the basin will be de- 
veloped primarily as a source of fuel for 
metallurgical plants. The advantageous 
location of the deposit has been stressed 
by the press, also the ability of the region 
to produce all necessary building ma- 
terials, such as bricks, cement, glass, 
and metal, when the construction of the 
Kazakhstan metallurgical plant is com- 
pleted. 

A new coal deposit was discovered 3 
years ago near the village of Gremya- 
chenskoe, Osinski Raion, Molotov Oblast, 
and a year later the sinking of mine 
shafts was begun, reports the Soviet 
press. Six mine shafts have been sunk 
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and production of two of the mines, 
which began operations in the early part 
of 1944, has exceeded the quantities 
planned. Several other mines are 
scheduled for operation this year. 

Coal deposits discovered in Kyakhta 
and Bichura Raions of the Buryat-Mon- 
golian Republic are important because of 
the fuel shortages suffered by these dis- 
tricts. 

The number of plants in Gorki Oblast 
that are reportedly producing peat for 
their own needs has almost trebled dur- 
ing the war. Despite a delayed start as 
a result of a late spring, peat cutting has 
been well organized and resulted in out- 
put that exceeded expectations. 

Two new factories are being built for 
the manufacture of peat bricks to be 
used in heating homes and for use in 
gas generators for automobiles and 
tractors. The heating system of the 
Molotov automobile plant has been con- 
verted to the use of peat. 


Construction 


STATUS OF IRRIGATION PROJECTS, CHINA 


In 1943 the Government made available 
$330,000.000 (Chinese national currency) 
for loans for irrigation projects in China. 
In order that there may be a constant 
turn-over of these funds, the amount is 
to be invested only in irrigation projects 
which are economically sound and can be 
completed in a short time. Already 22 
canals with an irrigation capacity of 328,- 
860 mow (6 mow 1 acre) have been 
completed; 60 more with a 2,000,000—mow 
capacity are in progress; and 50 repairs 
have been made on old canals. 

Waterways are being developed to fa- 
cilitate transportation, and 11 waterway 
projects are now under construction. The 
possibilities of making additional im- 
provements in the waterways, irrigation, 
and hydroelectric systems are being sur- 
veyed, 


PROGRESS MADE ON MEXICAN PROJECTS 


Satisfactory progress was made on 
construction projects in Mexico during 
May. The State Technological Schocl at 
Durango is expected to be completed 
by September 15. At Guaymas, the in- 
habitants have been asked to subscribe 
30,000 pesos for a new school and 50,000 
pesos, to be matched by the Governor 
from his personal finds, for a stadium. 
New projects to bel undertaken during 
1944 in Nuevo Laredo will have a value 
of 3,500,000 pesos and include a municipal 
slaughterhouse, fire station, auditorium 
and gymnasium, and street paving. A 
new steel plant and a steam-power sta- 
tion at Monclova were scheduled for 
completion by June 1. The State normal 
and high school at Tuxtla Gutierrez cost- 
ing 1,000,000 pesos, was dedicated on 
May 11, and a school at Tapachula 
on May 10. 

Plans had been made in May for the 
construction of a $500,000 packing house 
at Tampico, Mexico, to handle meats, 
Sea foods, vegetables, and fruit. The 
contract for building the plant had been 
awarded and work on the project was to 
begin shortly. All equipment reportedly 
was to be purchased in the United States. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Belgian Burial Services Af- 
fected by “Gas” Shortage 


Because of the serious gasoline 
shortage, the city council of Brus- 
sels has had to impose strict regu- 
lations on the transportation serv- 
ices for burials. Stringent meas- 
ures have been in effect since May 
8, with the possibility of further 
reductions when circumstances de- 
mand it. 

To effect the greatest possible 
economy of motor fuel, funeral 
processions have been done away 
with. Only the indispensable jour- 
ney to the place of burial is per- 
mitted. The body of a person who 
has died outside his home may not 
be carried back to the residence. 
Long waits at churches and houses 
of worship are no longer author- 
ized; hearses may stop only during 
the time strictly necessary for 
burial prayers. These must be 
conducted in the morning or after- 
noon at certain fixed hours. Re- 
ligious services held over the corpse 
are forbidden. 

In addition, on account of dis- 
ruptions in railway traffic, the city 
will no longer allow the transporta- 
tion of bodies to the provinces by 
railroad. 
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BUILDING PERMITS IN NEW ZEALAND 


Building permits issued in Auckland 
Wellington, Christchurch, and Dunedin, 
New Zealand, during February 1944 
numbered 1,067 with a value of £NZ711,- 
463, an increase of 571 and £NZ448,047 
over February 1943. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN WATER SYSTEM, INVER- 
CARGILL, NEW ZEALAND 


Plans for improving the city water sys- 
tem are being considered in Invercargill, 
New Zealand, according to the foreign 
press. The project will cost £86,000 and 
calls for the pumping of 500,000 to 750,- 
000 gallons of water daily from the Oreti 
River into the filtration plant. 


Post-War HovusInG PLANS (SCOTLAND), 
.. 


Approximately 500,000 houses will be 
needed in Scotland during the first 10 
years after the war to alleviate the ever- 
growing housing shortage, the foreign 
press reports. This would mean an an- 
nual average of 50,000, which is nearly 
double the number constructed in the 
peak year between World War I and 
World War II. The Scottish Housing 
Advisory Committee has proposed that 
the Scottish building program include 
three types of dwellings: Prefabricated, 
temporary structures; permanent houses 
erected by a “short-term standard”; 
permanent houses of a “long-term stand- 
ard.” 

Experiments are being made at pres- 
ent to determine what type of house will 
be best suited for mass production. 
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Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


IMPORTS INTO CANADA 


The value of electrical apparatus im- 
ported by Canada in the 4 months ending 
April 1944 totaled $19,555,000, an increase 
over the imports valued at $10,001,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1943, accord- 
ing to an official source. 


CHILEAN MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRICAL 
LIGHTING APPLIANCES 


Formation of a limited corporation in 
Santiago, Chile, to engage in the manu- 
facture, distribution, and sale of incan- 
descent light bulbs and other electrical 
lighting appliances, articles, and appa- 
ratus, has been authorized by the Chilean 
Ministry of Finance. The corporation, 
to be known as Fabrica Chilena de Am- 
polletas, S. A., is capitalized at 6,000,000 
paper pesos (about $193,550); its fran- 
chise is for 50 years. 

It is understood that this marks the 
establishment of a new combination be- 
tween Cristalerias de Chile, S. A., and the 
Philips Glowielampenfabriken of Cura- 
cao (Netherlands West Indies). Cris- 
talerias has been one of the two prin- 
cipal bulb manufacturers in Chile, while, 
until the present time, the activity of 
Philips in the Chilean market has been 
confined to the importation of incan- 
descent bulbs from its factories outside 
of Chile. 

Under the new organization, it is pro- 
posed to produce lamps under both the 
“Philips” trade-mark and the trade- 
mark of Cristalerias de Chile, “Crista- 
lux.” Distribution will be through the 
established sales organizations of the re- 
spective companies. 

The present bulb factory of Crista- 
lerias de Chile is to be utilized by the 
new corporation. 


FURTHER RESTRICTIONS ON ELECTRICITY 
CONSUMPTION, EIRE 


Further restrictions were placed on the 
consumption of electricity in Eire in June. 
Practically all coal imports from the 
United Kingdom ceased and the country 
was experiencing the greatest drought in 
70 years. 

Street cars ceased to operate, and the 
use of electricity for heating purposes was 
prohibited. Theaters showed fewer pro- 
grams a day, and broadcasting stations 
operated a less number of hours. Essen- 
tial industries were cut to 75 percent of 
their 1943 consumption of electricity and 
domestic consumers to 20 percent of 
their 1941 consumption. Electricity used 
for cooking was cut 50 percent. 


MARKET FOR ELECTRIC-LIGHT BULBS, 
PORTUGAL 


The Portuguese market for electric- 
light bulbs is estimated to be 2,500,000 
per year. Luniar, an independent firm, 
produces about 1,000,000 bulbs annually, 
and Philips Portuguesa about 500,000. 
The factories of both these companies are 
in Lisbon. 
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An Hungarian importing firm holds 
second place as a supplier of the market, 
and a firm which imports from Germany 
is in fourth place. 


INCREASE IN ELECTRIC POWER, SWEDEN 


Sweden’s electric-generating capacity 
will total 2,500,000 kilowatts at the end of 
1944 if developments now in progress are 
completed according to schedule. After 
these additions are effected, one-third 
of Sweden’s total water-power resources 
will have been harnessed. 

Three of the largest power plants pro- 
posed will be located on the Angerman 
River and its tributaries. Private en- 
terprise is contemplating construction of 
the Hjalta power station with an approxi- 
mated 100,000-kilowatt capacity. How- 
ever, it will not be completed until 1950. 
The other two plants to be located on this 
river will be government-owned. Pres- 
ent plans for the Namforsen and For- 
smoforsen plants call for an installa- 
tion of equipment with a generating ca- 
pacity of 38,000 and 59,000 kilowatts, re- 
spectively. The Namforsen project is es- 
timated to cost $4,700,000 and will be 
started some time this year. Approxi- 
mately $6,600,000 is to be spent on the 
Forsmoforsen plant, the construction of 
which will not begin until 1945. 

Sweden has about 150,000 farms which 
are near power lines and could easily b2 
electrified if it were not for excessive 
costs and shortages of materials needed 
for new connections. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


ECUADORAN SITUATION 


May is the last month in the Ecuadoran 
coffee season. Deliveries at the Port of 
Guayaquil during that month amounted 
to only 300 or 400 quintals (1 quintal 
101.4 pounds) and were for the most 
part classified as second-grade coffee. 
An equal amount was sold in the 
country. 


Exports, which amounted to 9,869 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, were higher than 
in the preceding month and the corres- 
ponding month of 1943, according to an 
unofficial source. Most of the coffee ex- 
ported in May went through the port 
of Manta. 

Quotations for shipments during the 
period July-September 1944 were $8.75 
per quintal c. and f. New York for the 
better grades and $6.85 for the quality 
known as Corriente. Information from 
Manta indicates that contracts for some 
30,000 sacks were closed at the above 
quoted prices. 

The Ecuadoran 1944 cocoa crop prob- 
ably will be between 275,000 and 300 000 
quintals (of 101.4 pounds each), as com- 
pared with 393.899 quintals in 1943. 

The amount of cocoa available for ex- 
port in 1944 is estimated to be between 
12,000,000 and 13,000,000 kilograms ‘kilo- 
gram--2.2046 pounds) , as compared with 
exports of 18,161,149 kilograms in 1943. 

Cocoa receipts in Guayaquil during 
May were unofficially estimated at 25,295 
quintals, as compared with 33,212 quin- 
tals in April and 65,224 quintals in May 
1943. 

During the first 5 months of 1944, 
deliveries of cocoa to Guayaquil totaled 
116,807 quintals, a decrease of 52.7 per- 
cent as compared with 247,282 quintals 
in the corresponding period of 1943. 


GUATEMALAN COFFEE EXPORTS INCREASED 


Coffee exports from Guatemala in the 
first 4 months of 1944 were about 30 per- 
cent higher than exports during the cor- 
responding period of 1943. While the 
United States received the bulk of these 
shipments, Canada and Switzerland took 
some. 


Dairy Products 
Exports, New ZEALAND 


Exports of butter from New Zealand 
during March 1944 totaled 12,172 long 
tons, as compared with 10,408 tons in 
March 1943. Cheese exported in March 
1944 amounted to 9,267 tons, as against 
18,031 tons in the corresponding month 
of 1943. 
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BUTTER AND CHEESE PRODUCTION, 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Both butter and cheese production jn 
Southern Rhodesia increased in 1943 
over the preceding year, although the 
Colony is not yet producing enough of 
either product, particularly butter, to 
supply its own requirements. 

Production of butter and cheese and 
stocks of cheese in the years 1939-43 are 
shown in the following table: 


[In pounds] 





Butter 


Calendar yeat Channsdens 


production Farm sales Total 


1, 449, 007 

1, 686, 325 

1, 684, 473 

1, 335, 602 
() 


1939 1, O98, 110 350, 897 
1940 1, 372, S84 313, 441 
1941 1, 350, 064 334, 409 
1942 1, 149, 271 186, 331 
1943 1, 315, 407 (1) 


Cheese 


‘alendar vear . , 
: Creamery Stocks 


stocks at Production at end 
end of year of year 


1930 197, 943 355, 844 94, 720 
1940 173, 226 $82, 836 64, 736 
1941 153, 630 360, 797 65, 341 
1042 04, 970 406), 252 87, 91] 
1943 103, 040 542, 048 SY, O69 





Figures not availabk 


Fish and Products 


VOLGA-CASPIAN FISH CATCH, U. S. §S. R. 


A daily catch of over 40,000 centners 
(1 centner=100 kilograms) of fish was 
reported in May by fishermen of the Vol- 
ga-Caspian Fish Trust, the largest fish 
trust of the Soviet Union, according to 
the Moscow press. 

Fish-industry workers have pledged 
themselves to early fulfillment of the 
1944 goal to catch 1,000,000 more poods 
(1 pood=16.38 kilograms) than the plan 
calls for and to produce 8,000,000 more 
cans of fish. The industry reported that 
1,500,000 poods more fish had _ been 
caught by the latter part of May than by 
the corresponding date in 1943. 


Fruit 


IMPROVEMENT IN BANANA INDUSTRY, 
GUATEMALA 


Banana exports from Guatemala im- 
proved substantially in May 1944, as 
compared with any 30-day period during 
the first 6 months of 1943. 

Banana producers have suffered more 
than any other agriculturists in Guate- 
mala as a result of war conditions. The 
large plantations were cut back in mid- 
1942 when shipping became restricted, 
and every effort has been made to main- 
tain the farm organization and keep the 
sigatoka plague under control. 

Growers are now hopeful that shipping 
is moving more freely and the banana 
crop can gradually be returned to normal 
production levels. 
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Grain and Products 


ROTATION OF RICE AND BEAN Crops, 
COLOMBIA 


The possibility of producing beans in 
Colombia for export to the United States 
js being studied. The plan is to rotate 
the planting of beans with rice which 
would serve the twofold purpose of in- 
creasing the yield of rice and securing a 
complementary crop. 

The most promising area for such a 
project appears to be the valley of the 
Cauca and the banana zone near Santa 
Manta, where rice production has been 
increasing in recent years. Rice is pro- 
duced in these regions principally by 
large growers, many of whom cultivate 
over 100 hectares (1 hectare 2.471 
acres), While beans are grown on a rela- 
tively small scale. 

One of the problems of the rice grow- 
ers has been the decided decline in yield 
after 2 or 3 years of continuous rice pro- 
duction and no satisfactory alternate 
crop has been found. Many growers fol- 
low the practice of moving their rice crops 
to land previously in pasture when yields 
drop, which has afforded a satisfactory 
solution up to the present time. Beans 
may prove to be the crop that can be 
rotated successfully with rice. 


RICE PRODUCTION ENCOURAGED IN KENYA 


Kenka’s exports of paddy rice from the 
North Kavirondo District are 10 times the 
pre-war figure, according to the foreign 
press. 

Rice has become an extremely popular 
crop in Kanya, as it grows well in the 
black swamp soil of valleys. The cultiva- 
tion of rice on this type of land is being 
encouraged, and it is believed that large 
areas could be similarly utilized. 

The yield of rice, while low in com- 
parison with that of the rice-growing 
countries of the Far East, provides an 
attractive cash return. The average 
yield is reported to be 5 bags an acre, and 
with care it is possible to secure a yield 
of from 8 to 10 bags an acre. 


Meats and Products 


MARKETING OF MEATS HIGHER IN CANADA 


The June 1, 1944, livestock survey prob- 
ably will reveal that the number of cattle 
on Canadian farms exceeds the all-time 
record of 10,200,000 reached in 1921. On 
June 1, 1943, 9,700,000 head were reported 
and by December 1 the number had been 
reduced only 1.65 percent to 9,500,000. 
If the percentage increase between 
December 1943 and June 1944 corre- 
sponds with that of a year earlier the 
number on farms on June 1 should be 
between 10,000,000 and 10,500,000 head. 

Inspected slaughter of cattle and calves 
in the recent 6 months was 148,000 head 
higher than a year earlier. Exports, 
limited mainly to dairy cattle, were un- 
important in both periods. 

It appears likely that the 1944 goal of 
1,177,600 head for cattle marketings will 
be exceeded somewhat. Inspected 
Slaughterings of cattle in the first 5 
months of 1944 totaled 481,329 head, 32 
percent more than in the corresponding 
period of 1943. Heavy marketings may 
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be expected throughout the balance of 
the year. 

Beef consumption apparently has not 
increased in Canada since the suspension 
of meat rationing at the end of Febru- 
ary although some increase in pork con- 
sumption is noticeable. 

Imports of beef into Canada are limited 
to very small quantities of canned corn 
beef. 

Reflecting an increased rate of export 
clearances, stocks of beef in cold storage 
declined from a peak of 40,000,000 pounds 
on March 1 to 25,000,000 pounds on June 
1. That amount was high, being ap- 
proximately double the average holdings 
on June 1 in recent preceding years. 
Storage holdings may be reduced to nor- 
mal levels within a month or two by 
continued heavy exports, even though 
slaughterings are maintained at a high 
level. 

Veal stocks rose sharply from 2,400,000 
pounds on April 1 to 5,600,000 pounds on 
June 1. Holdings were somewhat above 
normal. 


MEAT SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


Hogs slaughtered in Sweden numbered 
266,711 in the first quarter of 1944, an 
increase of about 74 percent compared 
with 152,697 in the corresponding period 
of 1943. As compared with the first 
quarter of 1939, however, the 1944 figure 
shows a decline of 31 percent. 

Swedish imports of pork during the 
first quarter of 1944 amounted to 2,569 
metric tons, as compared with 1,296 tons 
in the first 3 months of 1943, according 
to the latest available data. While no 
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exact breakdown of figures by sources 
of supply is available, it is understood 
that the larger part came from the West- 
ern Hemisphere and the remainder from 
Denmark. The pork received from Den- 
mark was said to have been placed in 
cold storage as a reserve. 

The basic weekly Swedish meat ration 
remained unchanged at about 400 points 
per person during the first quarter of 
1944. (One point is equal to the meat 
value of one gram of boneless meat). 


Spices and Related Products 


EXPORTS OF VANILLA BEANS, Society Is- 
LANDS, FRENCH OCEANIA 


Exporters estimated that vanilla-beans 
exports from French Oceania in the cal- 
endar year 1944 should amount to about 
130 tons, a gain of about 25 percent, 
compared with 104 tons last year. That 
total would be the largest since 1941 
when 211 tons were exported. 

A comparison of the average export 
prices of the three grades of vanilla 
beans exported from Tahiti during the 
first quarter of 1943 and 1944 is as 
follows: 


{Dollars per pound] 





White Yellow Green 
Label Label Label 


| 1943 1944 | 1943 | 1944 1943 | 1944 
| 


Month 





January ____.--- | 2.21 | 1.18 | 2.21 | 1.13 | 


| 
| 


1.68 | 0.96 
February... ----| 2.21 | 1.23 | 2.21 | 1.18 | 1.68 1.00 
1, 58 1.05 


March..._......| 1.89 | 1.32 | 1.84 | 1.30 
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Program for World Utilization of Phosphate Rock 


The program for world utilization of phosphate rock, most of which is 
required for agricultural purposes, calls for the production of 10,000,000 tons 
in the agricultural year beginning July 1, 1944, and extending through June 
30, 1945, while goals for the following year, 1945-46, will be raised to 12,767,000 
tons, the War Production Board reported in a recent statement. 

Pre-war consumption of phosphate rock was approximately 10,700,000 tons. 
The increase in requirements for 1945-46 is chiefly for the rehabilitation of 
liberated European countries, WPB said. 

Phosphate-rock mines in North Africa will be expected to furnish a sub- 
stantial portion of the raw material to be converted into superphosphate 
fertilizers to meet European requirements, representatives of the Chemicals 
Bureau recently informed members of the Florida Phosphate Rock Producers 


Reporting on the condition of mines in Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria, a 
representative of the North African Economic Board told the committee 
that the chief bottlenecks to maximum production of phosphate rock were 
shortages of labor, equipment, and rail transportation. In many cases ports 
have been severely damaged, loading and unloading facilities torn up, and 


Current annual export of phosphate rock from North Africa is approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 tons, as compared with a pre-war average of 4,000,000 tons. 
If adequate equipment were made available and sufficient labor recruited, 
the pre-war average of 4,000,000 tons could possibly be attained for export 
in the agricultural year 1944—45, the NAEB representative said. 

Increased production required for the transition period could best be ob- 
tained in the United States, inasmuch as production difficulties are more 
easily surmountable here than in North Africa, the committee said. A 
recommendation was made by them to WPB that a survey be made of the 
Florida phosphate-rock industry to determine production potentialities before 


The committee said that if additional equipment and more labor were 


made available to them, the hydraulic method of mining could be utilized 
to replace the presently used dry-mining technique, substantially boosting 
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The carry-over of vanilla beans from 
the first to the second quarter of 1944 is 
estimated at 40 tons. 


Sugars and Products 


HONEY INDUSTRY DEVELOPING, GOLD COAST, 
WEST AFRICA 


The Forestry Department at Juaso, 
Gold Coast, West Africa, is developing 
a flourishing honey industry along co- 
operative lines, states the foreign press. 
The honey is packaged in 20-, 25-, or 
30-pound pots and sold at 10 pence a 


pound. 
Glass 


and Products 


PRODUCTION OF GLASS IN S1periA, U.S.S.R. 


The completion of the glass factory at 
Anzhero-Sudzhensk in Siberia, Soviet 
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Russia, was urged because of heavy loss 
by breakage in glassware being trans- 
ported to that area. 

A lack of wood for fuel has made it 
impossible for most of the glass factories 
of the Soviet Union to fill their produc- 
tion quotas. 

A new glass factory near the city of 
Magadan, Khabarovsk, Krai, provides 
the region with window panes, lamp glass, 
and glassware. 


Iron and Steel 


PRODUCTION OF WIRE ROPE, CHINA 


Production of wire rope for use in the 
salt wells of Tzeliutsing, Szechwan, 
China, was started in May 1944 by the 
Central Electric Co., Kunming, a sub- 
sidiary of the Government-owned Na- 
tional Resources Commission. The com- 
pany has the capacity to produce the 
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15 tons of wire needed monthly by the 
salt producers, but difficulty is being 
experienced in securing sufficient sup. 
plies of low-carbon- and medium-car. 
bon-steel rods with low phosphorous 
content. 

The wire rope, slightly over 1 inch 
in diameter, is made up of seven strands, 
each of seven wires, around a wire Core. 


OPERATIONS IN May, MExIco 


Ore-smelting and refining plants in 
Mexico, together with steel mills, oper- 
ated at capacity in May, and the open- 
hearth furnace of La Consolidad at Pied. 
ras Negras was in daily operation. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURE OF FOOTWEAR 


During the first 3 months of 1944, Ca- 
nadian footwear manufacturers pro- 
duced 9,025,000 pairs of shoes. The out- 
put was distributed as follows: Men’s 
2,386,400 pairs; boys’ and youths’, 603,500 
pairs; women’s, $4.099,090 pairs; misses’ 
and children’s, 1,367,700 pairs; babies’ 
and infants’, 568,400 pairs. 


SHOE RATIONING IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Newfoundland rationing officials have 
decided that children can be allotted one 
extra pair of shoes during each rationing 
period. However, since the supplies of 
leather are depleted, this decision had to 
be made at the expense of adult rations, 
and coupons issued in February must 
now last until the end of the year in- 
stead of to the end of September. 


LEATHER SITUATION IN SWITZERLAND 


There is increased demand for old 
footwear, transmission belts, and other 
leather products in Switzerland, but the 
supply of new leather scraps, surpris- 
ingly, exceeds the demand for them and 
permission has been granted to use this 
material as fuel. 


Hides and Skins 


PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Production of hides and skins in Peru 
during April 1944 was estimated at 22,750 
cattle hides, 100,000 sheepskins, and 
60,000 goatskins and kidskins, making a 
total of 182,750 pieces. 


Tanning Materials 


PRODUCTION OF SHOE WAXES AND DYES, 
PERU 


A new factory for the manufacture of 
waxes, liquid dyes, and shoe tacks, for 
sale to tanners and shoe manufacturers, 
was put into operation in Lima, Peru, 
during April 1944. 

Production of shoe waxes and liquid 
dyes involves only the mixing together 
of several ingredients, and the necessary 
vats and kettles have been procured lo- 
cally. Annual raw-material requirements 
have been estimated at 2,800 kilograms 
of paraffin, 8,000 kilograms of gum resins, 
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100 kilograms of benzol, and smaller 
quantities of aniline dyes and oils, cere- 
sin and ozocerite waxes. 

Total capacity for manufacturing shoe 
tacks is placed at 5,000 pounds a month, 
for which second-hand machinery in- 
stallations were purchased in Argentina. 
It is estimated that 30,000 pounds each 
of tack plate and wire will be needed an- 
nually, to maintain capacity production. 


EXPORTS OF QUEBRACHO EXTRACT, 
ARGENTINA 


During April 1944, 9,982 metric tons of 
quebracho extract were exported from 
Argentina. This represents an increase 
of 65 percent over shipments which to- 
taled 6,039 metric tons during the cor- 
responding month of 1943. There were 
no exports of quebracho logs or urunday 
extract during April. 


TANNERY OPERATIONS IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


A new tannery has been established 
recently at Gwelo, Southern Rhodesia, 
and it is expected to produce enough 
leather to meet not only the major part 
of the colony’s requirements but to allow 
an exportable surplus of certain items. 
Another tannery, in Salisbury, plans to 
produce high-quality leathers for all pur- 
poses, as well as finished leather goods. 

The Industrial Development Advisory 
Committee has expressed the belief that 
the Eastern Districts of Southern Rho- 
desia might find wattle growing and the 
manufacture of wattle extract profitable, 
and negotiations have been started along 
that line. 


Lumber and 
Products 


BrAZIL’S 1943 PINE Exports 


Brazil’s exports of pine in 1943 were 
slightly below the previous year in vol- 
ume, but were about 16 percent greater 
in value, says the Brazilian press. Other 
Latin American countries were the prin- 
cipal purchasers. 

The State of Rio Grande do Sul ac- 
counted for 46 percent of the total; Santa 
Catarina was next, with 31 percent; fol- 
lowed by Parana, with 22 percent. 


SWEDEN’s NEw PLywoop COMPANY 


A new plywood company has been es- 
tablished at Oskarshamn, Sweden, a 
European lumber journal reports. The 
concern, known as A/B Nordiska Faner- 
fabriken, is capitalized at 50,000 crowns, 
it is stated. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canada imported $10,680,000 worth of 
farm implements in the 4 months ended 
April 1944, as against $4,678,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1943. Machin- 
ery imports (excluding farm imple- 
Ments) totaled $30,039,000 and $29,165,- 
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Attention: Importers of Industrial Materials 


Importers who had purchased industrial materials before July 6, 1944, and 
who are caught in a severe ‘“‘squeeze” because their sales of these materials 
to Government agencies, Government contractors, or subcontractors have 
been brought under price control, effective July 15, 1944, may apply for an 
adjustment of their maximum prices, the Office of Price Administration said 


Importers have indicated to OPA that, having purchased some materials 
at uncontrolled prices, they will experience substantial losses if compelled 
to sell at the ceiling prices permitted by the Maximum Import Price Regula- 
tion. The agency pointed out that such importers may avail themselves of 
the existing adjustment provision in the Maximum Import Price Regulation. 

Applications for adjustment should be sent to the Export-Import Price 
Branch of the Office. of Price Administration, Washington 25, D. C. The 
following information should be included: (1) Description of the materials 
(2) Total quantity purchased (indicate what portion is in inven- 
tory and what is for future delivery). 
seller. (4) The prices paid to the foreign seller and all other cost of importa- 
tion. (5) Date of purchase. (6) Prices charged by the foreign supplier for 
the same materials during the 30 days prior to August 20, 1943. (7) Any 
outstanding contracts for sale of such materials and the agreed selling prices. 
(8) Customary mark-up (on cost) taken by the trade during March 1942. 
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000, respectively, for these two periods, 
says an official Dominion publication. 


EIRE’s IMPORTS OF FARM MACHINERY 


Most of Eire’s farm machinery is im- 
ported, though some horse-drawn im- 
plements are produced domestically. 
Before the war, Eire obtained heavy farm 
equipment mainly from Great Britain, 
the United States, or Canada, and 
smaller quantities from Germany, 
France, and Sweden. The foreign press 
states that agricultural equipment 
needed in 1944-45 is estimated as fol- 
lows: Horse-drawn binders, 700; tractor- 
drawn binders, 300; tractors, 750; tractor 
plows, 300; tractor disk-harrows, 150; 
horse-mowers with reaping attachment, 
100; horse-drawn corn drills, 200; har- 
rows, spring-tooth, 500; wheel rakes 
(horse), 200; and threshing-machines 
operated by tractors or steam engines, 
100. 

Post-war plans call for an expanded 
rural-electrification system. Electricity 
on every farm and power-driven ma- 
chines to be rented to farmers at a 
moderate price are two objectives. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


INCREASED USE OF FISH-LIVER PRODUCTS, 
CANADA 


Utilization of fish liver has increased 
tremendously in Canada in the last 10 
years. Only four types of fish livers— 
halibut, ting cod, black cod, and.red cod— 
were used in 1933 by the fishing industry 
in British Columbia, according to a re- 
port of the Dominion Department of 
Fisheries. The total take of livers in that 
year was 280,000 pounds, valued at 
$56,000. But in 1943, 12 other kinds of 
livers also were being marketed, includ- 
ing dogfish, gray cod, soupfin sharks, 
mud sharks, ratfish, skates, salmon, and 
a few bass. About 6,600,000 pounds of 
livers were sold in 1943, which, with the 
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oil produced from them, had a value of 
$2,807,500. 

The increase in quantity and value is 
attributable, primarily to the discovery 
of vitamins in fish livers, previously dis- 
carded as lacking in commercial value. 

Last year’s production of liver oils in 
British Columbia, where most of Cana- 
da’s fish oils is extracted, was almost 
4,000,000 pounds, with a market value of 
more than $2,700,000. (These figures do 
not include the big Pacific production of 
industrial fish oils.) The dogfish (or 
grayfish) was the principal source of liver 
oil, followed by mud sharks, halibut, and 
ling cod. Fishermen from British Co- 
lumbia sold about 5,100,000 pounds of 
dogfish livers in 1943 at a price of $1,- 
345,000, and oil produced from these 
livers had a market value of $2,030,000. 

In 1943, a total of 476,000 pounds of 
viscera, used as a source of fish oil, came 
from halibut and several different kinds 
of cod. 


CINCHONA PLANTS FROM CUTTINGS, INDIA 


Reproduction of cinchona plants from 
cuttings is made possible by auxin treat- 
ment, experiments in India have shown. 
The best results have been produced by 
using 2 percent indole butyric acid in 
lanolin, the foreign press reports. 


SHARK-LIVER INDUSTRY OF INDIA 


The use of shark-liver oil for pharma- 
ceutical purposes was started in Sind, 
India, about 8 months ago, says a June 
report. Fishing in the Arabian Sea, off 
the coast of Sind and Baluchistan, is 
bringing in large numbers of sharks, 
mostly small in size. Some fish are 
caught by nets placed in the surf along 
the beaches and in channels leading into 
bays and backwaters, but, for the most 
part, small sailing boats are used. 

Shark-liver-oil refining plants have 
also been established in Bombay, in Cali- 
cut, and in the State of Baroda. At 
present, one firm in Karachi, Sind, is 
producing shark-liver oil along scien- 
tific lines. Sharks are caught during 
two seasons of the year, of 14% months 
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Sweden to Make Artificial 
Rubber 


Sweden’s shortage of rubber has 
become so marked that on June 28 
the Riksdag appropriated 20,000,- 
000 crowns (about $5,000,000) for 
the immediate construction of an 
artificial-rubber factory, says a 
statement by the American-Swed- 
ish News Exchange. “Even if we 
had a year’s supply of rubber for 
civilian use,” said the Swedish Min- 
ister of Supply, Axel Gjores, “we 
would have to reduce consumption 
unless either imports are increased 
or domestic production started.” 
(From Germany Sweden now ob- 
tains a small amount of artificial 
rubber in exchange for other goods 
which Germany needs more. If 
greater imports were possible, more 
motor-truck tires could be made, 
more firewood could be hauled out 
of the Swedish forests, and the 
country’s dependence on German 
coal would be correspondingly re- 
duced, say Swedish commentators. 
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each. At present the total supply of 
shark liver available in Karachi is re- 
ported to be about 2,000 pounds per day. 
If all the medicinal oil produced is read- 
ily sold, the supply of shark liver may be 
increased by adopting fishing practices 
which will insure a larger yield. 


FIsH-PROCESSING COMPANY TO OPERATE 
IN PANAMA 


As a result of the increased demand 
for vitamin A, the Costa Rican subsidiary 
of a United States fish-processing com- 
pany is reported to be interested in ex- 
panding its operations to include shark- 
fishing along the Pacific coast of 
Panama. 

This company, which operates from 
Puntarenas, Costa Rica, has carried on 
fishing activities off the Costa Rican 
shores since 1940. Quantities of tuna 
fish, the principal catch, have been 
stored by a refrigeration company, also 
operated by the United States concern, 
before shipment to its processing and 
packing plant in California. Recently, 
a certain part of the fish has been canned 
in Puntarenas for sale in Costa Rica. 

During the past 2 years, the company 
also has engaged in shark-fishing in the 
Pacific coastal waters of Central 
America. At present, about 4 tons of 
shark livers are obtained monthly. 


PHARMACEUTICAL DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


The mold of a Penicillium genus was 
reported recently, in a British trade 
journal, to prove unusually rich in fat 
when grown on soybean lecithin. 


ALCOHOL-PROCESSING PLANTS, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Yeast, vitamized yeast, and methyl- 
ated spirits will be the main products of 
alcohol-processing plants to be set up in 
Southern Rhodesia, reports the press of 
that colony. A permit recently has been 
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issued to a group of industrialists from 
the Union of South Africa to establish 
such an industry in Southern Rhodesia. 
Production may begin by next Septem- 
ber. 

Research in the British colonies has 
yielded three derivatives of possible cura- 
tive value from clove oil, and one from 
theobromine, a product of highly po- 
tential medicinal uses, the British press 
states. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


New THEATERS IN MEXICO 


Two motion-picture theaters are re- 
ported to be under construction in the 
State of San Luis Potosi, Mexico. 

An elaborate theater, seating 4,200 per- 
sons, was opened recently in Tampico. 


DECREASED NUMBER OF THEATERS OPERAT- 
ING IN SWITZERLAND 


The number of motion-picture houses 
operating in Switzerland decreased from 
348 in 1939 to 338 in the early part of 
1944. Since 1939, the number of theaters 
in the 10 largest towns has increased 
from 109 to 112, but in some cantons 
there has been a notable dropping off, as 
in the Canton of Vaud, where the number 
decreased from 57 to 45. 

Total seating capacity of all theaters 
in the country is about 125,000. In the 
city of Zurich, there are 51 seats for 
every 1,000 population; in Geneva, there 
are 73; and in the small industrial towns 
of Biel and La Chaux-de-Fonds, there 
are 96 and 94, respectively. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


CHILE’s 1943 GOLD AND SILVER 
PRODUCTION 


Output of 5,404.2 kilograms fine of gold 
in Chile in 1943 represented a 7 percent 
drop from the 1942 output which, in turn, 
had decreased 29 percent from the 1941 
production. 

Complete figures on Chile’s silver out- 
put in 1943 are not available, but for the 
first 8 months the silver output amounted 
to 18,458 kilograms fine. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


MINING DEVELOPMENTS IN U.S. S. R. 


The Soviet press urges that the mining 
of steatite be started in Golumetski 
Raion, Irkutsk Oblast, 140 kilometers 
from the city of Cheremkhovo, where a 
large deposit was discovered in 1941. The 
quality of the talc is much higher than 
that of the Urals and can be compared 
with the best talc of France. 
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Increased output of the Botogolak 
graphite deposit and expanded prospect. 
ing are reported by the Moscow press, 
The mine is located 2,300 meters above 
sea level in the extreme west of the 
Buryat-Mongolian Republic, southwest 
of Lake Baikal. 

A new cement factory, with dwellings 
for workers, is being completed at the 
foot of the Sayan Mountains in Kras. 
noyarsk Krai, and operations are sched. 
uled to begin in July. The press reports 
the projected capacity of the plant to be 
90,000 tons of cement a year. 


CHILE’S NITRATE OUTPUT SHOWS DECREASE 


Chile’s output of nitrate totaled 1,297,. 
788 metric tons in the year ended June 
30, 1943, which was about 65,000 metric 
tons less than the output of the preceq. 
ing nitrate year. The lowered output 
and corresponding decreases in sales and 
shipments of nitrate are attributed to 
shipping difficulties. 


Oils and Orlseeds 


FLAXSEED CULTIVATION IN EGYPT 


Egypt’s entire production of flaxseed 
in 1943 was made available for domestic 
requirements, and, in addition, 607 metric 
tons were imported, chiefly from India. 
There were no flaxseed imports nor ex- 
ports during the early part of 1944. 

The area under flaxseed cultivation at 
the present time is slightly less than that 
of last year, but, since a higher yield is 
expected, production is presently esti- 
mated to be about the same. 


TUNG-TREE CULTIVATION, UNION OF SouTH 
AFRICA 


Cultivation of tung trees is being en- 
couraged by a research station at Nel- 
spruit, Transvaal, South Africa. Cer- 
tain areas in Transvaal lowveld and 
Natal are believed to be particularly 
suitable for cultivation of the trees. Oil 
content and quality of locally produced 
nuts are high, but the trees are suscep- 
tible to scale and insect injury. 

Tung trees were first introduced into 
South Africa in 1923, and trial plantings 
were made in several parts of the Union 
in 1928. Little information is available 
as to present extent of cultivation. 
However, it was estimated in 1941 that 
more than 6,000 trees had been planted. 
Several plantings of at least 2,000 trees 
each were made during that year. Be- 
cause of high prices existing since the 
war, it is probable that many more 
plantings have been made during the 
last few years. The Union’s estimated 
yearly needs of tung oil are approxi- 
mately 60 tons. Imports have fallen far 
short of this amount since 1941. 


SUNFLOWER SEED AND PEANUT PRODUCTION, 
URUGUAY 


Estimated area sown to sunflower seed 
in Uruguay has been revised downward 
by 1,020 hectares. Present estimates put 
the area at 50,641 hectares, some 22,908 
hectares more than last year’s. PFo- 
duction is still estimated at between 
35,000 and 40,000 kilograms. 

The second estimate of area sown to 
peanuts is 5,193 hectares, an increase of 
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543 hectares over the first estimate, but 
1,891 hectares less than last year’s. Pro- 
duction is estimated at 2,692,204 kilo- 
grams. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


MANUFACTURE IN SWEDEN 


With the progress of the war, the im- 
portation of raw materials for Sweden’s 
oil and color industry has become in- 
creasingly difficult, resulting in their ex- 
panded domestic production, says a 
European chemical journal. 

Casein now is being used as a base for 
oil paints. Although such products do 
not have the same resistance to climatic 
conditions as those based on linseed oil, 
and do not afford sufficient protection 
against corrosion, they may possibly find 
a post-war market. 

The manufacture of synthetic paints 
and varnishes has made considerable 
progress, it is said. These new products 
have found a place with the consuming 
public and probably will compete to a 
greater extent with imported goods in 
the post-war period. The quality of 
Swedish synthetic materials has im- 
proved greatly and is now claimed to 
equal that of imported products. 

No domestic production of dry colors 
has been attempted; in this field Sweden 
is still dependent upon imports. How- 
ever, solvents, previously supplied by the 
United States and Germany, are now 
produced locally and are said to be of 
high quality. 


FisH OILS IN PAINT PRODUCTS PROHIBITED 
In U. K. 


Fish oils, reportedly, will no longer be 
permitted in the manufacture of paint 
and putty in the United Kingdom, says a 
British trade journal. These materials 
will be replaced by linseed oil, allocated 
by the Ministry of Supply, it is stated. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


CONSTRUCTION OF PAPER FACTORIES, 
FRENCH INDOCHINA 


It has been reported in German and 
Scandinavian newspapers that the Jap- 
anese Government plans to construct 
two large paper factories in French In- 
dochina. One will use timber as its prim- 
ary raw material, and the other will util- 
ize such native materials as rushes and 
bamboo. At present there is only one 
paper factory in the entire area, and it 
supplies approximately one-ninth of the 
country’s normal requirements. Press 
reports claim that the new factories are 
being planned to meet the country’s own 
heeds. 


Imports OF PAPER Propucts, HONDURAS 


Although imports of newsprint into 
Honduras during the period 1938-39 to 
1941-42 increased by about 20 percent, 
this should not be taken as an indication 
of increased publishing activity. The 
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major portion of this increase was a di- 
rect result of the additional use of news- 
print in many parts of the country as a 
wrapping paper for merchandise, espe- 
cially foodstuffs. This is further brought 
out by the fact that the almost 50 percent 
reduction in newsprint imports during 
the past 2 years has not affected the pub- 
lishing industry in any way. 

There is no pulp nor paper production 
in Honduras, and since only a very few 
products are packaged locally—primarily 
coffee and cigarettes—there is no pro- 
duction of converted paper products. 
Paper bags, paperboard containers, and 
toilet paper are the only converted paper 
products which Honduras imports in 
regular quantities. 


MANUFACTURE DIFFICULT IN HUNGARY 


Hungarian paper nfanufacturers face 
possible shut-downs as a result of the 
acute shortage of wool felt, say press re- 
ports from that country. Supplies of 
wool felt previously have been imported 
from Germany, Switzerland, and Sweden, 
but it is reported that these suppliers 
now will deliver felt only in exchange for 
an equal amount of raw wool. Real diffi- 
culties have been encountered in obtain- 
ing permission from the State Office of 
Supplies to ship the required wool be- 
cause of the “drastic shortage of wool 
in Hungary,” and as yet no arrangements 
have been made. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PAPER MILL, Maprip, 
SPAIN 


The Spanish Government recently has 
awarded a contract to a Swiss firm for 
the construction of a paper mill in Ma- 
drid. This new enterprise, it is reported 
in a foreign publication, is being launched 
for the sole purpose of manufacturing 
currency, certificates, and special docu- 
ment papers. 


New USES SOUGHT FOR SALVAGED PAPER, 
SWITZERLAND 


Swiss paper and cardboard mills claim 
they are unable to use the so-called light 
(flimsy) paper waste, such as newspa- 
pers and books. Experiments are being 
conducted to find new uses for this par- 
ticular kind of salvage, and the results 
of some of these are surprising. For in- 
stance, the Zurich Gas Works has found 
that it can generate gas by using tightly 
packed bundles of waste paper. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DRILLING OPERATIONS IN CUBA 


Drilling was begun in May on an oil 
well in southern Pinar del Rio Province, 
Cuba. The company in operation there 
has been engaged for some time on ex- 
ploration work. 

Three companies are now operating at 
Jarahueca, Las Villas Province. The 
discovery well in the region, which came 
in several months ago with some show, 
was reported late in June to be pro- 
ducing only salt. This well is being 
drilled deeper. The company that drilled 
the discovery well has drilled three 
others. also, one of which yields 16 bar- 
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rels daily and each of the other two 
3 barrels daily. 

A second company has drilled three 
wells, which yield daily 30, 12, and 3 
barrels, respectively. A third company 
has a small well producing 3 barrels per 
day. 

Crude oil in the area is of light grav- 
ity, somewhat resembling gas oil. It is 
used as motor fuel in its natural state. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Initial steps toward production of 
petroleum in the Peruvian Amazon 
have been undertaken by the Peruvian 
Government. The drilling location is 
reliably reported to be on the left bank 
of the Rio Ucayali near the settlement 
of Orellana and about 50 miles down- 
stream from the town of Contamana. 

Approximately 86 metric tons of drill- 
ing equipment, which reached Iquitos 
early in May, is being shipped to the 
location, according to the chief engi- 
neer of the Departmento de Petroleo. 

At present, a private company is the 
only producer of petroleum and its prod- 
ucts in the Peruvian Amazon. 


SHORTAGE OF PETROLEUM SUPPLIES, CANARY 
ISLANDS, SPAIN 


The liquid-fuel situation in the East 
Canary Islands during the first quarter 
of 1944 was critical, owing to the fact 
that by the end of January oil loading 
by Spanish tankers was suspended. 
Fuels were received during the period in 
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Cotton Textiles for the 
Middle East 


The Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration announced July 6 that, be- 
cause of an urgent need for cotton 
goods in the Middle East the U. S. 
Commercial Company is undertak- 
ing to purchase that portion of the 
second-quarter allocation of tex- 
tiles for export to Middle East areas 
that has not been taken up in com- 
mercial channels. 

Purchases will be made through 
customary trade channels in the 
United States. Every effort will be 
made to sell the goods in the Middle 
East in such a way as not to in- 
terfere with activities of private 
exporters from the United States 
who are also shipping to the Middle 
East. 

An advisory committee from the 
trade has been appointed by the 
USCC to assist in purchasing. It 
consists of John Wolf, of John Wolf 
& Co.; N. S. Vanderhoef, of Turner, 
Halsey & Co., and William S. Plantz, 
of Neuss Heusslein—all of New 
York City. 

The USCC purchase procedure is 
being applied as a temporary ex- 4 
pedient only. Private trade chan- $ 
nels will be expected to handle the ¢ 
balance of 1944 allocations, and ‘ 
further assistance by the USCC in ‘ 
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the following quantities: Gas oil, 1,220 
tons, of which 620 tons went to fishing 
boats and 600 tons to shore; fuel oil, 
2,400 tons to the electric-light plant, and 
150 tons to fishing vessels. Fishing trawl- 
ers were able to operate with reasonable 
freedom except in April, when the gas- 
oil situation became acute. Gas-oil 
supplies for irrigation, one of the most 
acute needs of the islands, were subject 
to strict rationing. 

Consumption of gasoline was severely 
cut. Circulation of private cars, with 
exceptions for doctors and a few others, 
was limited to Saturdays. Distribution 
of kerosene was nearly stopped. 

In early May an agreement was 
reached for renewal of petroleum sup- 
plies; but measures for converting units 
to the use of other fuels indicate that 
full relief from the tight situation is not 
expected. 


MANUFACTURE OF SYNTHETIC PRODUCTS, 
SPAIN 


Spain will spend about 2,000,000,000 
pesetas on plants for production of syn- 
thetic motor fuels and lubricants from 
domestic raw materials, states the foreign 
press. The 1944 budget includes initial 
credits for the purpose of constructing 
three hydrogenation plants in different 
parts of the country. 


SHALE-OIL PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


Production of shale oil at Kvarntorp, 
Sweden, is reported by the foreign press 
to be 50,000 cubic meters per year. Ex- 
tensive laboratory work has been done on 
shale oil in Sweden, with the result that 
it now yields lubricants and transformer 
oils of good quality as well as motor fuels, 
it is said. 


GAs OUTPUT, SWITZERLAND 


The number of Swiss gas works de- 
creased from 100 in 1920 to 76 in 1942. 
Output of gas increased from 263,000,000 
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cubic meters in 1938 to a record peak of 
293,000,000 cubic meters in 1941, decreas- 
ing slightly to 285,000,000 cubic meters 
in 1942. 


U. S. S. R. PropucTION INCREASED 


The Soviet Union is reported by foreign 
trade sources to have produced between 
31 and 33 percent more petroleum in 
March 1944 than in the corresponding 
month of the preceding year. 


Railway 
Equipment 


REPAIR AND CONSTRUCTION, CHILE 

The railway repair shops in Concep- 
cion, Chile, serve the area from Talca 
south to Puerto Montt. During the year 
1943, the shops repaired 45 passenger 
coaches, 455 freight cars, and 73 locomo- 
tives. In August 1943 they began the 
construction of 10 third-class passenger 
cars. The wheels, however, are not made 
locally. 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER-TAPPING IN BOLIVIA 


Heavy rains delayed the opening of the 
first rubber-tapping season of the year in 
Bolivia, but work was under way by the 
last of May. It is believed that about 
8,000 tappers are at work, compared with 
an estimated 7,000 last season. 


TIRE PRODUCTION IN CUBA 


Production of tires in Cuba increased 
during May, and a further advance is 
expected until a monthly production rate 
of about 3,500 tires is attained. Tire 
repair shops were active. 
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TAPPING ACTIVITIES IN PERU 


Continued rains and unusually high 
flood waters in the Peruvian Amazon 
Basin prevented new rubber-tapping 
activities during April and May except in 
a few localities. During March some 359 
men were engaged in the Iquitos region, 
150 to 200 men in the Madre de Dios 
area, and about 100 men near Tingo 
Maria when weather permitted. Nine 
new river launches were scheduled for 
delivery at Iquitos at the end of March, 
with additional equipment to be added 
as soon as construction could be com. 
pleted. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION OF SEA ISLAND COTTON, B. W. I. 


Plantings of Sea Island cotton in the 
British West Indies this season cover 
approximately the same area as last year, 
but the crop may be as much as 18 per. 
cent higher, reports a British periodical, 
An adviser has been appointed for ex. 
perimental work, in an effort to develop 
the industry further. 


COTTONSEED FURNISHED FREE TO GROWERS, 
GUATEMALA 


To encourage expanded cultivation of 
cotton, Guatemala’s principal cotton 
mills have announced that approximate- 
ly 350,000 pounds of seed from the gin- 
ning of the present crop would be made 
available to interested growers, without 
charge. 

HEAVY DEMAND FOR COTTON CLOTH, U. K. 

Orders placed by the Government of 
the United Kingdom during May were 
primarily for fine, strong cloth, canvas, 
and other heavy materials. Fabrics for 
industrial use, and utility goods for ci- 


vilians maintained a steady demand, 
Most manufacturers, however, were re- 
luctant to accept much new business 


until further progress had been made on 
orders already booked. 

Spinners were offered more business 
than they could handle. 

Exports of cotton piece goods in the 
first quarter of 1944 were higher than 
in the preceding quarter, as indicated 
in the following table: 


United Kingdom’s Exports of Cotton Yarn 
and Piece Goods 





First Fourth First 

Iten quarter, quarter, quarter, 

1944 1943 1943 

Cotton yarn Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Grey 4,030,000. 4, 288,000 3, 949, 000 
Bleached and dyed 78, 000 552, 000 729, 00 


Total 4,708,000 4,840,000 4, 678,000 


Square Nquare Square 

Cotton piece goods yards yards yards 
Grey 15, 263, 000 14, 018, 000 19, 353, 000 
White 24, 120, 000 21, 001, 000 14, 475, 000 


17. 000 20, 800, 000 20, 762, 000 
43, 000 21, 847,000 
5, 693, 000 


Printed 29,7 
20, 569, 000 19, 5 
Colored 6, 828,000 5, 537, 000 


rotal 06, 497, 000 80, 899, 000 82, 130, 000 
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COTTON PRODUCTION IN MExICco 


During 1943, 262,298 bales of cotton 
were produced in the Torreon region of 
Mexico, according to final estimates, 
About 170,000 hectares were planted for 
1944, but cool weather and unseasonable 
rains have reduced this area to about 
140,000 hectares. 

The 1943-44 cotton crop of Mexicali 
is estimated at 94,639 bales. Approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the current crop 
had to be replanted. 

Combined production of Reynosa and 
Matamoros, in northeastern Mexico, is 
predicted to be between 90,000 and 100,- 
000 bales. 

Insect infestation is at a low level, but 
insecticides are plentiful, should a need 
for them develop. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


HEAVY DEMAND FoR U. K.’s Rayon 
PRODUCTS 


Producers of rayon yarn in the United 
Kingdom operated at the highest per- 
missible level of production during May, 
but output was inadequate for the de- 
mand. Production priority is given to 
rayon tire yarns. 

Government demand for rayons was 
mainly for insulating cloths and other 
wartime specialties. Civilian demand 
covered a wide range of utility fabrics. 

Allocations of rayon yarn for experi- 
mental purposes have been stepped up. 
Holders of allotments of spun rayon yarn 
may use 10 percent for production of 
nonutility dress goods for the domestic 
trade, with an eye to post-war trends. 

Exports of rayon piece goods to se- 
lected markets during the first quarter 
of 1944 showed a substantial improve- 
ment, but fell far short of demand. The 
following published figures indicate re- 
cent developments: 


United Kingdom’s Exports of Rayon Yarn 
and Piece Goods 





First Fourth First 
Item quarter, | quarter, | quarter, 
1044 | 1943 1943 
Rayon yarn Pounds | Pounds | Pounds 
Single 4, 184,000 2,519,000 4, 267,000 
Doubled 127, 000 100, 000 158, 000 
Total 4,311,000 2,619,000 4, 425, 000 
Rayon piece goods Sq. yds Sq. yds. | Sq. yds. 
Pure rayon 18, 258, 000 13, 953, 000 17, 340, 000 
Mixtures 1, 968,000 1,678,000 1, 258, 000 
Total . .|20, 226, 000 15, 631, 000 18, 598, 000 





NEW PLANT OPERATIONS IN PERU 


About a year ago a new textile firm 
Was organized in Peru for twisting rayon 
and other yarns. It was reported in 
June that the buildings were completed 
but that all the equipment had not been 
installed. The machinery is designed 
for production of crepe or fancy yarn, 
but around 75 percent of the output 
probably will be rayon rather than cot- 
ton or wool. Approximately 4,620 spin- 
dies are to be operated on three 8-hour 
shifts, with a compliment of 168 workers. 
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FARM MACHINERY 
PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
EXCLUDING CRAWLER-TYPE TRACTORS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
° 100 200 300 400 500 600 700 
1935 WZ2°TMMaa TLL 
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WHERE LEND-LEASE EXPORTS 


HAVE GONE 
1941-1943 
U.S.S.R., North Africa 


ond Other Countries 
$6,400,000 








Australia and RSs 
New Zealand \ 
$6,900,000 


United Kingdom 
$19,500,000 


LEND-LEASE EXPORTS 


IN RELATION TO PRODUCTION 
MARCH 1941—DECEMBER 1943 


Lend-Lease Exports 
1.8% 
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COMMENTS 


Lend-leosing form machinery insteod of additional 
food has resulted in o substontiol saving in shipping 
space and in a smaller drain on our food supply. 


Increased food production in allied countries hos 
been used in part for U.S. forces. 


Allies’ farm machinery plonts were converted to 
ordnance production early in the war, 


Lend-lease form machinery has aided the British 
in increasing their form production by 70%. 


Lend-ieose shipments nave been kept at the 
absolute minimum necessary for our allies* production 
of the food essential to our joint wor effort. 














Another large weaving mill has ar- 
ranged to install rayon throwing equip- 
ment, which it expects to have in opera- 
tion before the close of this year. 


EXPORTS OF RAYON GOODS AND YARNS, 
SWITZERLAND 


Silk and rayon plants in Switzerland 
experienced an increase in foreign de- 
mand during February. Shipments of 
rayon goods and mixtures reportedly 
were on a high level, particularly to the 
Near East. Large quantities of rayon 
yarn were purchased by Hungary, and 
additional lots are being requested. 
Sweden was negotiating for supplies of 
rayon, staple fiber, and sewing thread. 

Paper and paper-mixed yarns were 
utilized by some weaving mills because 
of difficulty in obtaining other raw ma- 
terials, although demand for these items 
was very slight. 


Wool and Products 


CHILE’s 1943 Woo. CLIP 


Approximately 163,500 metric quintals 
(36,000,000 pounds) of wool were shorn 
in Chile in 1943, according to preliminary 
estimates—a slight increase over the 
preceding clip. 


MANUFACTURE OF WOOLEN Propuwcts, U. K. 


Inquiries for weaving yarn became 
more prevalent in the United Kingdom 
early in June, and substantial orders 
were placed for hosiery yarn. 

Guided by public demand, clothing 
manufacturers concentrated on the bet- 
ter grades of utility cloth. Little in- 
terest was evidenced in cheaper-quality 
utility cloths. 

Exports continued on a restricted scale, 
as indicated by the following published 
figures: 
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Wool Exports from United Kingdom 





First Fourth First 
Item quarter, quarter, quarter, 
1944 1943 1943 


Woolens square yards_ 5, 711, 000 5, 585, 000 6, 885, 000 
Worsteds do 2, 569, 000 3, 105, 000 4, 401, 000 
; 4 

l, 


Tops pounds 757, 000 1, 502, 000 4, 052, 000 
Worsted yarn do 474, 000 1, 524, 0001, 456, 000 
Woolen yarn do 162,000, 175,000; 139,000 
Mohair and alpaca yarn 

pouns 53, 000 50,000) 151,000 





Miscellaneous Fibers 


RAMIE GROWING AND PROCESSING, 
AUSTRALIA 


Ramie is to be grown and processed 
by a syndicate recently formed in Syd- 
ney, Australia, says a British publica- 
tion. Several years ago a firm was or- 
ganized to handle ramie fiber cultivated 
in northern New South Wales and south- 
ern Queensland. 


New ABACA PROCESSING PLANT, PANAMA 


A new abaca processing plant recently 
was completed in the Changuinola River 
Valley of Panama, according to pub- 
lished reports. Initial operation sched- 
ules call for daily production of 40,000 
pounds of fiber. However, the output 
can be stepped up considerably, as the 
plant is equipped for operation on a 
basis of 24 hours a day. 


MANUFACTURE OF CARPETS, ARMENIA, 
U. S. S. R. 


Armenian carpets, famous for many 
centuries, may soon again become an 
important item in world trade. A for- 
eign publication reports that weavers in 
the Armenian Republic plan to produce 
10,000 square yards of carpets in 1944. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


Canapa’s TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


Removal of flue-cured-tobacco-acre- 
age restrictions in Ontario and prospects 
of good prices have resulted in a build- 
ing boom on tobacco farms unparalleled 
since 1937. New greenhouses and to- 
bacco kilns have been constructed on 
many farms, and additions have been 
made to older greenhouses. 

Experiments conducted in 1943 in the 
use of oil heat for curing proved so sat- 
isfactory that some important growers 
have installed oil heating in all new kilns. 
It is claimed that a better-cured and 
brighter leaf has resulted from the 
change from wood and coal to oil. 

Unusually good weather conditions 
prevailed over the flue-cured belt of On- 
tario during the planting season, and 
farmers were able to complete their 
planting 10 days earlier than in norma! 
years. Even the wind and rain storms 
which swept the area on June 6, de- 
stroying the plants on some 5,000 acres, 
did not constitute a major deterrent, and 
the entire damaged area was replanted 
by June 12. 

The Agricultural Supplies Board at 
Ottawa estimates that 70,000 acres of 
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‘Latin American Exchange Rat 
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NoTEe.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, With the 


following exception: Cuba 


dollar 


United States dollars to the peso 
quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
r gourdes to g 





Average rate 


a, 
Latest available quotation 


— 





A pproxl- 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange mate 
’ 1942 (an- 1943 (an- April equiva- 
1944 Rate : Date 
nual nual) lent in ale 
monthly g 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Official A 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $U. 2681 | May 27, 104 
Official B_-. 4, 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do, 
Bid... 1.94 4.94 4.94 1.94 2024 Do 
Free market 1.06 4.02 4.04 2475 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 46. 46 42.91 42.42 | 42.42 0236 | June 27, 1944 
Curb 49. 66 45. 42 50.00 | 50.00 0200 Do 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 16. 50 6. 50 6. 50 0606 | May 31, 194 
Free market 19. 64 19. 63 19.63 | 19.63 0509 Do, 
Special free market 20. 52 20. 43 20. 30 | 20.30 0493 Do. 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 | 19.3 0516 | June 17, 1944 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25. 00 0400 Do. 
Free market 31.75 32. 37 32. 27 | 32.10 0312 Do 
“see 31.13 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 0323 Do 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1. 78 1. 75 1. 78 1. 746 5727 | June 24, 194 
Bank of Republic. 1. 76 76 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
Curb 77 1. 76 1. 75 1. 75 5714 Do 
Costa Rica.| Colon Uncontrolled 71 6. ( 5. 72 1748 May 31,194 
Controlled. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 00 1. 1. 1. Of 1, 0000 June 17, 1944 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official 14. 39 14.10 14.10 | 14.10 0769 | June 27,104 
Honduras. Lempira Official 2. 04 2.04 2.04 2. 04 4902 Do. 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 4.8 4.85 4.85 2062 | June 15, 194 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. OM 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 June 24, 1944 
Curb 5.16 5. 48 5.75 . 1739 Do. 
Paraguay. Paper peso Official (K) 333. OF 
Guarani ‘ do 3.10 10 3. 1 $225 May 31, 104 
Peru Sol Free 6. i 6.50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | June 24 104 
Salvador Colon do 2.500 2. 50 2. X 2.50 1x) | May 15, 194 
Uruguay Peso Controlled W) 1.90 1 90 1. 90 5263 | June 24, 104 
Free 1.90 a 1.90 1.90 5 2n3 Do 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 35 85 35 3. BF 2085 May 15, 164 
Free 3. 45 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 Do 
1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milre Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex 


change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and ¢ 
? Disponibilidades proprias (private funds 
3 Used until Nov 
i 


4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 


NoTE.—Special rates apply to 
into Argentina 


automot 


nt 
en 


ve equipment an 


7, when the paper peso was replaced by the 


the United ¢ tates 





flue-cured tobacco will be required to 
provide adequate reserve supplies against 
anticipated consumption. This acreage, 
under the most favorable growing con- 
ditions throughout the season, could 
yield approximately 100,000,000 pounds 
of leaf. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION AND MANUFACTURE, 
IRAN 


According to the Iranian Tobacco 
Monopoly, 8,530,643 pounds of leaf tobac- 
co, 4,905,725 pounds of pipe-tobacco-type 
leaf, and 2,163,559 pounds of leaf for 
water-pipe tobacco were utilized in the 
manufacture of tobacco and tobacco 
products during the fiscal year ended 
March 20, 1944. 

Production during the same year was 
reported to have included 2,586,948,940 
cigarettes of all kinds, 436,552 cigars, 
2,073,553 pounds of water-pipe tobacco, 
6,809,616 pounds of powdered pipe tobac- 
co, 11,917 pounds of cut cigarette tobacco, 
138,063 pounds of semiground tobacco 
(Nimcoub) for making cigarettes, 6,864 
pounds of nicotine, and 594 pounds of 
snuff. 

Of this amount, the domestic market 
consumed 2,586,894,025 cigarettes, 357,000 


cigars, 1,905 pounds of cut pipe tobacco, 
1,034 pounds of cut cigarette tobacco, 
and 2,500,326 pounds of water-pipe to- 
bacco. To meet consumer demands for 
powdered pipe tobacco, and semiground 
tobacco for making cigarettes, the 
Monopoly had to dip into reserve sup- 
plies, since consumption of these two 
items exceeded that produced during the 
year. Recent figures show that 7,205,132 
pounds of powdered pipe tobacco and 
144,663 pounds of semiground tobacco 
were consumed during the year ended 
March 20, 1944. 


Tosacco GROWERS To BE REWARDED IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


The State Monopoly of “Croatia,” 
Yugoslavia, in agreement with the State 
Treasury, has decided to make an addi- 
tional cash bonus to tobacco growers, the 
German-controlled press reports. If 
possible, salt, cigarette paper, and 
matches will be supplied to them by way 
of payment in kind—salt and matches 
are among the scarcest of consumer 
goods in “Croatia” today, and are most 
attractive premiums. Tobacco growers 
are making every effort to increase the 
quantity and quality of their production. 
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New Books and 
Reports 


xThe following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
rivate publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


ae 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
July 9, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is.- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The July 9 issue contains these 
articles: 


CHANGES IN TRAVEL REGULATIONS BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


SWEDEN TO REPRESENT FINNISH INTERESTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


LIMITING THE PRODUCTION OF OPIUM: 
STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


UniITeD STATES POLICY MRELATING TO 
Oprum: By GeorGE A. MOoRLOCK. 


MEXICAN- UNITED 
COMMISSION. 


STATES AGRICULTURAL 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCIENCES. 


Other Publications 


CoTToN YEAR BooK OF THE NEw YorK 
CoTTON EXCHANGE 1943. Prepared under 
direction of Elmer S. Bonner. 1944. 16th 
ed. 120 pp. Price, $1.85. Presents sta- 
tistics pertaining to conditions and trends 
in the world cotton trade, and factors 
determining cotton price movements. 
Seven separate sections cover the fol- 
lowing topics: Production of cotton, 
movement, consumption, stocks, supply 
and distribution, prices and loan data, 
manufacturing, and miscellaneous. 


Available from: New York Cotton Ex- 
change Service Bureau, 60 Beaver Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR PERMANENT PEACE. 
William S. Sadler. 1944. 202. pp. 
Price, $2.50. The author, a _ leading 
psychiatrist, diagnoses and presents his 
views of the causes of war, with particular 
reference to World WarsI and II. This 
analysis is followed by a prescription for 
a permanent peace, and a discussion of 
the United States responsibility in lead- 
ing the world to effect such a peace. 

Available from: Wilcox & Follett Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ECONOMIC PROPOSALS FOR THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE. United States Committee 
to the Permanent Council of American 
Associations of Commerce and Produc- 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


tion. 1944. 38 pp. Policies adopted by 
the Second Plenary Meeting of the Per- 
manent Council of American Associations 
of Commerce and Production, May 4-8, 
1944, New York City. 


Available gratis from: United States 
Committee to the Permanent Council of 
American Associations of Commerce and 
Production, 1615 H St. NW., Washington 
6,33: C. 


AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY: SPRING- 
SUMMER 1944. American Aviation Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 1944. 604 pp. Price, $5. A 
reference guide to aviation officials and 
companies in the United States, Canada, 
and Latin America. Information is 
grouped in the following sections: Air 
transportation, including United States 
scheduled air carriers, Alaskan, Ca- 
nadian, Central and South American, 
European, African, Asiatic, Australian 
and New Zealand air carriers; parent 
and holding companies; manufacturing; 
accessories, including a classified product 
guide; organizations; and government, 
including United States, Canadian, and 
Latin-American agencies and officials 
concerned with aviation. 


Available from: American Aviation 


Associates, Inc., American Building, 1317 
F Street NW., Washington 4, D. C. 





Saskatchewan’s 1943 
Production of Minerals 


Mineral production in Saskatchewan, 
Canada, was valued at $26,531,000 in 1943, 
compared with $20,579,000 in 1942, the 
Dominion press reports. This included 
165,000 pounds of cadmium, 85,466,000 
pounds of copper, 175,000 ounces of gold, 
52.000 pounds of selenium, 2,657,000 
ounces of silver, 7,000 pounds of tellu- 
rium, 96,916,000 pounds of zinc, 1,778,000 
tons of coal, 111,000,000 cubic feet of nat- 
ural gas, 160,000 tons of phosphate, 87,000 
tons of sodium sulphate, 956,000 tons of 
sand and gravel, and clay products valued 
at $293,000. 








Domestic 
Commerce 


An Authoritative Monthly Periodical 
Rendering an Importam Service to 
— All American Businessmen —— 


A sample copy Sill be sent, apn request w the Bareas of 
Foreign and Domewic Commerc, Washingtaa, B.C. 
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Irven M. Eitreim (“Canadian Dairy 
Situation Today’”).—Born New Under- 
wood, S. Dak.; B. S., University of Min- 
nesota, 1932; Harvard School of Business 
Administration, 1936-37; administrative 
assistant, Department of Agriculture, 
1933-36; with manufacturing company, 
1937-38; agricultural economist, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1938-40; appointed 
vice consul at Nuevo Laredo, September 
7, 1940; vice consul at Mexico City, 
March 19, 1941; assigned to State De- 
partment August 15, 1941; vice consul 
at Winnipeg December 3, 1941; third 
secretary and vice consul at Ottawa, De- 
cember 8, 1942, where he is now assigned. 


Donald F. Heatherington (“The United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation”) .— 
Born Richmond, Vt. B.S. in Commerce 
from Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va., 1937. M. A. from Yale 
University, 1939. Instructor in Econom- 
ics and Business Administration, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, 1939-41. 
Entered Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce in September 1942. Is 
now Economic Analyst in British Empire 
Unit. 


Thomas E. Lyons (‘“Foreign-Trade 
Zones—Ocean Gateways to Trade”).— 
Born at Staunton, Va. Educated Bev- 
erly Manor Academy, Staunton; C. F. S., 
Georgetown Foreign Service School, 
Washington; LL. B., National University. 
Member of the District of Columbia Bar. 
U. S. Army, 1917-18. Supercargo, Mer- 
chant Marine, 1919-21. With Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, after 1925; Assistant Chief of 
Transportation Division, 1929; Chief of 
that Division, 1936-42. Executive Sec- 
retary Foreign-Trade Zones Board since 
1935. Author of a number of bulletins 
on export packing and transportation 
subjects. Visited Europe in 1936 for 
first-hand study of operations of free 
ports and foreign-trade zones in 14 con- 
tinental countries. 


Rollo S. Smith (“Latin America in the 
Post-War World’’).—Born in Chatham, 
N. J. Educated in .public and private 
schools and higher institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States and abroad. 
Has traveled extensively. Served 2 years 
as an officer with American Expedition- 
ary Forces in France 1918 and 1919. En- 
tered the Foreign Service of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
Santiago, Chile, July 1921; served suc- 
cessively in the Bureau’s Latin-American 
Division, Division of Regional Informa- 
tion, and American Republics Unit since 
1925. Assistant Chief of American Re- 
publics Unit, 1941 to date. Author of 
numerous Trade Information Bulletins, 
special circulars, and articles. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, 
July 16, 1944) 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued the following 
Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 545—Current Export Bulletin No. 
176, July 10, 1944 


I. CERTIFICATION OF LUMBER PURCHASE ORDERS 


The FEA has received an allocation of lum- 
ber for the third quarter 1944, against which 
it will certify orders for export issued in con- 
junction with validated licenses or release 
certificates. Certification of purchase orders 
is required by WPB Order L-335, as amended 
June 23, 1944, which places lumber under 
control and tells a person how to obtain the 
lumber he requires. With respect to lumber 
for export, the order reads: 


“The Army and Navy, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, and other Federal 
agencies exporting or authorizing the export 
of lumber will obtain authorization on Form 
WPB-3640 for all exports of lumber under 
their jurisdiction. Any person who wishes 
to buy lumber for export must submit his 
delivery orders to the appropriate Federal 
agency for certification when requesting per- 
mission to export.” (Sec. (y) (3).) 


A. New Applications to Export. 


1. Under the provisions of Order L-335, all 
orders placed at any time which call for de- 
livery and receipt after July 31, 1944, must be 
certified. Applications for licenses or release 
certificates to export lumber filed after pub- 
lication of this bulletin, therefore, must be 
accompanied by the exporter’s purchase order 
(in triplicate) to the supplier. If the appli- 
cation is approved, the validated license or 
release certificate, together with a certified 
purchase order and a stamped file copy indi- 
cating the amount of lumber certified will be 
returned to the applicant. 

2. In submitting purchase orders (in tripli- 
cate) for certification, the month in which 
delivery is desired should be clearly indi- 
cated. The FEA is authorized to certify pur- 
chase orders for delivery of lumber in future 
quarters. 

3. If the applicant does not know who will 
supply the lumber, the name of the supplier 
may be left blank, and filled in by the ex- 
porter on the certified purchase order form 
after it has been received. 

4. All purchase orders submitted for cer- 
tification should show the species and de- 
tailed specifications broken down at least as 
follows: 

Softwoods: 

(1) One inch and under, 

(2) over one inch through two inches. 

(3) over two inches. 

Hardwoods: 
(1) No. 2 common and poorer, 
(2) No. 1 common and better. 


B. Oustanding Licenses or Release Certifi- 
cates. 


1. Section (y) of Order L-335 requires that 
all outstanding purchase orders for lumber 
placed with mills or distributors and not 
shipped prior to July 20th (or lumber received 
prior to August Ist) must be certified. If 
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purchase orders for August, September, and 
subsequent delivery are not certified prior 
to July 20th, they become invalid. In ac- 
cordance with Order L-335, all orders placed 
by- exporters with lumber suppliers calling 
for receipt of the lumber after July 31, 1944, 
must be cancelled by notifying the suppliers, 
unless such orders have been certified by FEA 
before July 20, 1944. Order L-335 further pro- 
vides: “Orders for delivery after July 31st 
which are validated before July 20th must be 
scheduled by saw mills on the same basis as 
if they had been certified orders when orig- 
inally received.” 

2. Holders of previously validated licenses 
against which purchase orders have not been 
placed will similarity require a certified pur- 
chase order to obtain the lumber approved 
for export. 

3. In view of the above provisions holders 
of validated licenses or release certificates 
should submit purchase orders (in tripli- 
cate) immediately to Lumber Unit, Paper and 
Lumber Section, General Products Division, 
FEA, covering the amount of lumber involved. 
Information called for in paragraph A, 2, 3, 
and 4 must be included with all purchase 
orders submitted for certification. In gen- 
eral, purchase orders covered by approved 
licenses or release certificates issued in 1944 
will be certified without further review. Pur- 
chase orders for lumber covered by licenses 
or release certificates issued in 1943 will have 
to be reviewed in view of the changed supply 
situation. 

4. If possible, purchase orders submitted 
for certification should be accompanied by 
the original of the validated license or release 
certificate. In any event, the purchase order 
should show clearly the Case Number of the 
validated license or release certificate against 
which it is to be applied. Purchase orders 
submitted for certification without the orig- 
inal license or release certificate or not show- 
ing clearly the Case Number will be returned 
to the applicant without action. 


C. SP Licenses. 


1. Holders of SP Licenses are required to 
obtain certification of orders in the same 
manner as other exporters. The provisions 
of paragraphs (j) and (k) of Order L-335 do 
not apply to lumber exported under FEA 
authority. On original application for an 
SP License (or amendment thereto) the ap- 
plicant should indicate the approximate de- 
livery date for lumber items included. Pur- 
chase orders therefor should either accom- 
pany the application or be forwarded to FEA 
as promptly as possible for certification. 


D. Preference Ratings 


1. All certifications by FEA of lumber-pur- 
chase orders will indicate the preference 
rating assigned; this should assist the holder 
of a validated license or release certificate 
to secure the lumber approved for export 
by FEA. 

2. While preference ratings will determine 
the sequence of shipment or delivery by a 
supplier, Order L-335 so provides for the 
manner of acceptance of purchase orders by 
suppliers as to make it essential to have pur- 
chase orders on file with the supplier at least 
by the first day of the month preceding the 
month in which delivery is desired. At the 
end of any month's performance the order 
file of a supplier is frozen, and all certified 
and rated purchase orders remaining unfilled 
on his books at that time, will, with certain 
exceptions, take precedence over any subse- 
quent purchase orders accepted by such sup- 
pliers regardless of the preference ratings 
which such subsequent purchase orders may 
Carry. 
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E. Return of Unused Allocations. 


Under Order L-335 all claimants must re. 
turn any unneeded portions of their alloca. 


tions. Any certified order, which for an 
reason is not to be filled should be returneg 
to the Foreign Economic Administration fo, 
cancellation. Prompt return of such orders 
may make lumber available for export which 
otherwise would be lost to the export claim 
Purchase orders for certification should be 
forwarded directly to the Foreign Economie 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C, 


II. Exports To BOLIVIA 


Since the United States Government has 
recognized the Government of Bolivia, it jg 
now possible to extend to Bolivia the same 
export privileges as are in effect for other 
American Republics. Accordingly, the re. 
stricted period for filing license applications 
as announced in Current Export Bulletin No 
156 and set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 14, page 155, paragraph A-~2¢, jg 
withdrawn immediately. 

Effective July 10, 1944, Bolivia has accepteg 
the modified Decentralization Plan pre. 
viously adopted by certain of the other Amer. 
ican Republics and announced in Current Rx. 
port Bulletin No. 171 (Announcement No. 
540 in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for June 
24). Import Recommendations will hence. 
forth be issued in Bolivia only for those 
commodities set forth in the positive list in 
Current Export Bulletin No. 171, paragraph 
Cc 


However, as Import Recommendations 
have not been issued in Bolivia since De. 
cember 1943, the Foreign Economic Admin. 
istration will accept, until October 1, 1944 
license applications to export the commodi- 
ties referred to unaccompanied by Import 
Recommendations. Beginning October 1, 
1944, Import Recommendations must ac- 
company all license applications to export 
to Bolivia any commodity listed in Current 
Export Bulletin No. 171, paragraph C., 


[No. 546—Current Export Bulletin No, 
177, July 11, 1944 


I. MODIFICATIONS OF THE BLT (BLANKET) 
LICENSE PROCEDURE 


The Foreign Economic Administration js 
announcing the following modifications to 
the BLT (Blanket) License procedure as an- 
nounced in Current Export Bulletin No. 183 
(Announcement No. 522 in Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for March 25, 1944) and in- 
cluded in Comprehensive Export Schedule No, 
14, page 129 


A. Clearance of Export Shipments Under the 
BLT (Blanket) License when Two or 
More Shipments Are Made from Differ- 
ent Ports of Exit at the Same Time 


The Foreign Economic Administration and 
the Bureau of Customs have made arfange- 
ments for a new procedure to facilitate the 
clearance through the Bureau of Customs of 
export shipments made in accordance with 
the provisions of the BLT (Blanket) License 
procedure when two or more shipments are 
made at the same time from different ports 
of exit. Under such circumstances, the li- 
censee or his agent may present the BLT 
(Blanket) License to the local collector of 
customs and request that the local collector 
telegraph or teletype authorization to the 
outport collector or collectors to clear such 
shipments 

The message must contain the following 
information: 


1. License number 6. Units 
2. Consignee 7. Net weight 
3. Consignor 8. Value 
4. Destination 
5. Commodity Schedule 

B number 


The outport collector upon receipt of the 
telegraph or teletype will consider the mées- 
sage as evidence for the clearance of the 
export shipment at his port when the Ship- 
per’s Export Declaration lists information 
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corresponding with the information on the 
telegraph or teletype. 

The local collector holding the BLT 
(Blanket) License will make the appropriate 
Bureau of Customs clearance notations on 
the back of the license at the time of wiring 
the outport collector. After the proper no- 
tations have been made by the collector hold- 
ing the license, the license may be returned 
to the licensee oF his agent, if requested. 

In case shipment is not made at the out- 

ort in accordance with telegraphed or tele- 
typed information, and an amendment to the 
collector’s notations on the license is neces- 
sary, it will be the responsibility of the 
licensee or his agent to acquaint the collector 
of customs with the facts. Upon presenta- 
tion of the license, the collector will exchange 
telegrams or teletypes with the outport col- 
lector to verify the necessity for the amend- 
ment and make such amendment in accord- 
ance with the facts. 

In all cases the telegraph or teletype ex- 
penses will be borne by the licensee or his 
agent. 


B. Related Commodity Groupings Are Appli- 
cable to the BLT (Blanket) License Pro- 
cedure 


The Blanket License procedure has been 
extended so that related commodity group- 
ings as set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 14, pages 132—134, may be in- 
cluded on a single BLT license application 
when such related commodities are also ex- 
portable under a BLT License. 


C. Effect of the Decentralization Plan Roll- 
back, Effective July 1, 1944, on the BLT 
(Blanket) License Procedure 


The BLT License procedure remains appli- 
cable for only those countries which do not 
require an import recommendation or its 
equivalent for the commodities exportable 
under the procedure. However, the rollback 
of the Decentralization Plan, effective July 1, 
1944, extends the use of this procedure to 
many commodities and countries, now under 
the BLT License procedure, for which import 
recommendations or their equivalents were 
required prior to July 1. It is suggested that 
exporters examine the lists of commodities 
now exportable under a BLT License with 
reference to the positive list of commodities 
remaining under the Decentralization Plan 
and make application for a BLT License 
whenever applicable. 


D. The BLT (Blanket) License Procedure Is 
an Alternative Procedure to that of Sub- 
mitting Individual Export License Appli- 
cations 

The BLT (Blanket) License procedure has 
been extended as part of FEA’s plan of sim- 
plifying export control; however, it is an al- 
ternative procedure to that of submitting 
individual export license applications for the 
same commodities. A single BLT license ap- 
plication does not preclude the submission of 
additional BLT license applications or indi- 
vidual license applications for the same com- 
modities and the same consignee. 


E. Use of Form FEA 419 in Applying for a 
BLT (Blanket) License 


Exporters in making application for the 
BLT License for those commodities which re- 
quire supply assistance, normally extended on 
form WPB-—541, should submit the new com- 
bined form FEA 419. The announcement 
and the use of the new combined form FEA 
419 was made in Current Export Bulletin 
No. 166 (Announcement No. 535 in Forricn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for May 27). 

With the modifications announced in this 
bulletin, the flexibility and scope of the BLT 
(Blanket) License procedure has been broad- 
ened appreciably and all exporters are urged 
to extend its use wherever it appears to be 
advantageous to them. 


Il. BLT (BLANKET) LICENSES FOR Rapio RE- 
CIEVING TuBES, CMP No. 511, SCHEDULE B 
Nos. 7078.05 anp 7078.98 


The Foreign Economic Administration has 
made the following modifications to the BLT 
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(Blanket) License procedure as announced 
in Current Export Bulletin No, 153 (An- 
nouncement No. 522 in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for March 25) and included in Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 14, page 129. 

A. The requirement that applicants have 
firm orders on hand, at least equal to the 
quantity applied for on a BLT (Blanket) 
License application, does not apply, for the 
third (8rd) quarter of 1944 only, to the ex- 
port of radio receiving tubes (CMP No. 511, 
Schedule B Nos. 7078.05 and 7078.98) under 
‘Blanket License procedure. Therefore, in lieu 
of the legend required to be placed on the 
license application under the provisions of 
the Blanket License set forth in Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 14, page 129, 
paragraph 1d, exporters for these commodi- 
ties may use the following legend: 
“Application is hereby made to permit the 
applicant named above to export from the 
United States to the purchasers and con- 
signees designated on the attached list the 
articles and materials described, in the quan- 
tity given, provided that the aggregate 
quantity of all such exports to the purchas- 
ers and consignees named therein does not 
exceed the total quantity for which the li- 
cenge is granted.” 

B. Special arrangements have been made 
whereby, for the third quarter of 1944, it 
will not be necessary for the holder of a 
BLT (Blanket) License for radio receiving 
tubes to present the document to the col- 
lector of customs at the port of exit when 
shipment is being made in accordance with 
the general provisions of the BLT (Blanket) 
License procedure and the specific provi- 
sions of the individual BLT License for radio 
receiving tubes against which shipment is 
being made. 

The holder of a BLT (Blanket) License for 
radio receiving tubes, when making shipment 
against this license, shall enter the follow- 
ing certification upon the Shipper’s Export 
Declaration which is to be presented to the 
collector of customs at the port of exit: 
“The undersigned represents to the Foreign 
Economic Administration that the commodi- 
ties described herein are being exported un- 
der the provisions of BLT (Blanket) License 
FO niccwmntining approved by FEA (date of 
validation), and this shipment is made in 
conformity with the terms of this license 
with respect to kind of material, quantity, 
value, foreign consignees and purchasers and 
all other conditions thereof.” 


(Signed) 


When this certification is made on the 
Shipper’s Export Declaration, it shall be 
accepted for clearance on the export ship- 
ment in lieu of presentation of the actual 
BLT License itself. 

The holder of the BLT License, when mak- 
ing shipment under this procedure, shall, 
at the time each individual shipment is 
made, endorse on the back of the license in 
the space reserved for collectors and post- 
masters the following information: 

1. Quantity. 

2. Description. 

3. Value. 

4. Consignee. (This shall be placed in the 
space labeled “name of vessel if export is 
made by water’’.) 

5. Port of exit or post office of mailing. 

6. Date. (This date shall be the date of 
filing of the shipper’s Export Declaration.) 

7. Initials of the endorsing Official. 


Notre.—When space is insufficient on the 
license, a separate sheet of paper showing 
the same information shall be attached to 
the license. 


Such licenses when endorsed by the holder 
shall be held available for inspection at any 
time by the FEA or the same information 
shall be included in a periodic report to FEA 
if so required at a later date, subject to the 
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approval of the Bureau of the Budget pur- 
suant to the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

Upon completion of shipment against the 
individual BLT License or at the expiration 
date of the validity of the license, it shall be 
returned with attachments, if any, to the 
Requirements and Supply Branch, Foreign 
— Administration, Washington 25, 

C. The modifications of the BLT License 
Procedure as set forth in paragraphs A and B 
above apply to license applications for radio 
receiving tubes received for issuance and ap- 
proved during the third quarter of 1944 and 
are in addition to its modifications set forth 
in Subject I above. The provisions for radio 
receiving tubes are being made as an experi- 
ment in the simplification of export license 
procedures, and if the experiment proves suc- 
cessful for this commodity, it will be extended 
for subsequent quarters and to other com- 
modities for which it is applicable. 


III. Group G anp Group M DESTINATIONS 


Destinations for which there are presently 
program licenses in effect but which are not 
included in Group K have been reclassified 
in Group G and Group M as indicated below. 
This is in accordance with the practice fol- 
lowed by the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion of listing various destinations through- 
out the world by groups for convenience of 
reference regarding the provisions of general 
licenses. 

The Group G destinations are— 


Cameroons (French) Madagascar. 
*French Equatorial Reunion. 
Africa (including Russia. 


Chad, Gabon, Mid- 
dle Congo and 
Ubangi Shari). 


The Group M destinations are— 
Aden. 


Kamaran Island 

Anglo-Egyptian Su- (Aden). 

dan. Khorya-Morya Island 
Arabia (Saudi). (Aden). 
British Somaliland. Lebanon (Syria). 
Cyprus. Libya. 
Egypt. Palestine. 
Eritrea. Perim Island (Aden). 
Ethiopia. Saudi Arabia. 
French Somaliland Sokotra Island 

(French Somali (Aden). 

Coast). Sudan, Anglo-Egyp- 
Iran, tian. 
Iraq. Syria. 


Italian Somaliland. Trans~Jordan. 


Yemen. 


In connection with the classification of 
these destinations as indicated, it should be 
noted that Group M should be added to the 
list of destinations for which the following 
general licenses are applicable: 


General License GEC, for Empty Containers 
Being Returned (Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 14, page 104). 

General License GPM, for Import Newsprint 
Cores (Schedule No. 14, page 105). 

General License G-MDC, for Metal Drums 
and Containers (Schedule No. 14, page 137). 


No. 547—Current Export Bulletin No. 178, 
July 15, 1944. 


I. Form FEA 419 REPLACES FoRM FEA 119 FoR 
ALL PurRPOSES—ForRM FEA 119 DISCON- 
TINUED 


A. Effective immediately, form FEA 419 re- 
places form FEA 119 for all uses. Form FEA 
119 is being discontinued. Exporters are 
urged to use up their present supplies of 
form FEA 119 on hand where priority assist- 
ance is not required in connection with the 
exportation. However, beginning August 15, 
1944, applications on form FEA 119 will be 
subject to return without action by the 
Foreign Economic Administration. 

B. The applicant may omit answers to 
questions No. 7h, 8, 18a, 13b, and 14b on 


*Omitted from Group G in Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 14, p. 93. 
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form FEA 419 when priority assistance is not 
required or when priority assistance is ob- 
tainable only by use of a WPB form other 
than WPB-—541. 

C. In order to avoid the possibility of 
“return without action” where the answers to 
these specified questions are not given, the 
applicant should type the words “RATING 
NOT REQUIRED” in the space for rating as- 
signments in the lower right-hand corner of 
the form 

D. As announced in Current Export Bulle- 
tin No. 166 (Announcement No. 535 in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for May 27), the use 
of form FEA 419 is now mandatory when a 
preference rating is required except in the 
case of release certificates under the British 
Program License, for which form BSC-1 will 
be continued in use. 

E. For exportations under general license 
of commodities requining priority assistance, 
exporters should submit FEA 419 noting in 
the space for description of the commodity 
that the shipment is exportable under gen- 
eral license and giving the appropriate gen- 
eral license designation (for example, G-21). 

F. In all cases, exporters should hence- 
forth submit four copies of applications on 
form FEA 119 or FEA 419 and should disre- 
gard the instructions on the backs of these 
forms stating that three copies of the appli- 
cation are to be submitted in certain cases. 
(It should be borne in mind that five copies 
of form FEA 166 must always be submitted.) 


II. COMMERCIAL PRINTINGS OF ForM FEA 419 


Exporters purchasing form FEA 419 from 
commercial printers and stationers are cau- 
tioned to be certain that the form is an 
exact facsimile of that issued by the Foreign 
Economic Administration. It has come to 
the attention of the Requirements and Sup- 
ply Branch that a commercial printer pro- 
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duced a supply of the form which does not 
correspond with the official form. 


III. GENERAL LICENSE ESTABLISHED FOR EXPORT 
OF COMMODITIES SOLD aT AUCTION By Buvu- 
REAU OF CUSTOMS 


A general license designated “G-—CC” has 
been granted for the export to Group K 
destinations of certain commodities sold at 
auction by the Bureau of Customs. This 
general license is applicaktle to those com- 
modities which are refused entry into the 
United States and are subsequently sold at 
auction for export only. The exporter must 
submit the certified Customs Bill and/or Re- 
ceipt (Form 5117A) for the purchase to the 
Collector of Customs with his export declara- 
tion at the time shipment is made. 

Commodities bearing markings indicating 
origin in a country with which the United 
States is at war are not exportable under 
General License G—CC. 


IV. CERTAIN EXPORTS UNDER BRITISH AND 
MIDDLE EAST RELEASE CERTIFICATES 


Effective immediately, applications for re- 
lease certificates covering the export of the 
commodities listed below will be forwarded by 
the British Supply Council for British 
destinations under the British Program Li- 
cense or by the Combined Agency for Middle 
East Supplies for Middle East destinations to 
the Foreign Economic Administration for 
end-use approval before validation and is- 
suance by the certifying agency. 

Accordingly, these commodities are added 
to the list in Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 14, page 113, ProGram LICENSES CUR- 
RENTLY IN EFFECT, paragraph 1, c (The 
Schedule B numbers for lumber and lumber 
products are included as an aid to identifica- 
tion.) 

(NoTe.—Lumber and lumber products not 
listed are not included in these provisions.) 





Commodity 


Schedule B Numbers 


Office machinery, scales and balances (not laboratory), motion-picture projection equipment 


35-mm., freon 12 and 22; and lumber and lumber products 


Wood unmanufactured 
Sawmill products (lumber 
Sawmill products (lumber 
Wood manufactures: 


Plywood and veneer (except box and container grades 


Lath 

Shingles 

Doors 

Trim and moldings 
Venetian blind slats 
Sash and blinds 


Other millwork and house fixtures (except cabinets, etc., 


Grilles 
Boat oars and paddles 
Broom and mop handles only 
Pencil slats 


Applicators, dowels, ladders other than step ladders and step stool 


forks, tooth picks 


4001. 00 through 4039. 00 
4060. 00 through 4139. 00 
4156. 00 through 4159. 00 


4214. 01 through 4216. 05 


4222. OO 
225. 00 
$226, 00 
4228. 0) 
4230. OO 
$232. OO 
not to be built in, and Wood 
4239. 00 
$260. 00 
4286, OO 


$291. 00 through 4292. 00 


f 


skewers, spoons and 
$208, 00 


Compressed birch boards, blanks and blocks, small dimension stock, douglas fir plywood 
(except aero) vats and tanks, battery separators, grain doors, wood pipe, conduit and 
culverts, wood pole brackets and crossarms, bungs, bearings and bushings, car strips 


and bracing, flag poles, molds and patterns, pegs, sucker rods, she 
dle stirrups, spars and masts, tent poles and pins, and trestles 


Ives, sign boards, sad 


42040 00 
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Iso-amyl ethyl barbituric acid; sodium 
isO-amy] ethyl barbiturate; and sodium 
propyl-methyl-carbiny] allyl barbiturate. 
This order is effective from July 1, 1944 
to June 30, 1945, inclusive. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Photographic Machinery and Optica] 
Equipment Declared Prime Necessities, — 
Photographic machinery and _ optical 
equipment have been declared prime ne- 
cessities, the use and sale of which jp 
Uruguay are controlled by law No. 1007} 
cf October 23, 1941, according to a decree 
of June 21, 1944, published in the Diario 
Oficial of June 26. 


Venezuela 


Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Reduced on Various 
Items.—The Venezuelan customs duties 
on automobile accessories and replace- 
ment parts, business machines, and Vari- 
ous industrial raw materials were re- 
duced by resolution No. 189 of the Minis- 
try of Finance dated May 26, 1944. The 
new duties in bolivares per gross kilo- 
gram, with previous rates in parentheses, 
are as follows: 


Refractory glass, for baking and cooking, 
0.20 (1.00); refractory bricks and wedges, 0.15 
(0.40); refractory pieces, not specified, 0.08 
(0.40; manufactured clays, not specified, 0.20 
(0.40). 

Bentonite, fuller’s earth, and nonspecified 
natural clays, 0.01 (0.16); clay pastes, 0.05 
(0.16). 

Emery and similar minerals in grain or 
powder, and pumice stone in lumps or powder, 
0.01 (0.40); graphite, in lumps, powder, or 
electrodes, 0.05 (0.16); and graphite in manu- 
factured form, not specified, 0.50 (2.00). 

Barite, fluor spar, mica, and vermiculite 
(in sheets or powder), 0.05 (0.40); chromite, 
feldspar, infusorial earth, and Tripoli earth, 
0.01 (0.40); zeolite and similar preparations 
for treating water, 0.001 (0.40); and non- 
specified raw natural minerals, 0.29 (0.40) 

Insulating materials for construction, 0.05 
(1.20); and nonspecified materials of the 
same kind, 0.50 (1.20) 

Accessories for vehicles, including, springs, 
axles, horns, and supports, 0.05 (0.10). Auto- 
mobile accessories, including, wheels for rub- 
ber tires and mudguards, 0.10 (1.00); spare- 
tire holders and automobile accessories, not 
specified, 0.05 (1.00) 

Calculating machines, 0.30 (2.00); duplicat- 
ing machines, 0.15 (0.60) 

Steel drums, 0.05 (0.40); furniture casters, 
0.10 (1.20); colors for cold-water paints, not 
specified, paste or liquid, 0.24 (1.00); per- 
manent-wave preparations, 2.00 (8.00); sul- 
phonated greases and soaps, 0.40 (2.00); im- 
sulating tubes of bituminous fibers (any 
diameter), 0.15 (0.16); pencils and crayons, 
0.50 (2.00); and phonograph records (educa- 
tional), free (1.00) 





A new factory in Switzerland began 
radio-tube production during the latter 
part of 1943 to fill the demand that has 
existed since imports ceased. 
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Canadian Dairy 
Situation Today 


(Continued from p. 11) 


pounds annually. In the pre-war years 
cheese imports were mainly from Italy, 
France, Denmark, Switzerland, and some 
from New Zealand. Since the Euro- 
pean sources were cut off by the war, 
Argentina and the United States have 
become the principal suppliers. 


Exports 


Exports of Canadian butter are small, 
seldom exceeding 2 percent of the annual 
production. In occasional years, such as 
1939 and 1943, the United Kingdom has 
taken a quantity of Canadian butter 
which swelled the export total to around 
10,000,000 pounds or more. Normal ex- 
ports are from 2,000,000 to 6,000,000 and 
are distributed in small amounts among 
Newfoundland, the West Indies, and 
other Caribbean countries. 

The one important item in Canada’s 
foreign trade in dairy products is the 
export of cheddar cheese for which the 
United Kingdom is the _ traditional 
market. Early in the century, cheese 
was the most important dairy product 
made in Canada, with an annual produc- 
tion of more than 200,000,000 pounds, of 
which 90 percent or more was exported. 
In 1917, during the First World War, 
86 percent of Canada’s production of 
195,000,000 pounds was exported to the 
United Kingdom. Increasing demands 
upon the milk supply for such products 
as whole fluid milk, butter, and concen- 
trated milk during the last 25 years re- 
duced the average annual production of 
cheese in the immediate pre-war years 
to about 120,000,000 pounds. With the 
smaller production, exports declined 
from more than 150,000,000 pounds a 
year to 70,000,000 or 80,000,000 pounds 
and the proportion of the total produc- 
tion exported shrank from 85 or 90 per- 
cent to about 65 percent. 

Exports of cheese, condensed milk and 
evaporated milk, by countries of destina- 
tion, in the years 1941 and 1942, are 
shown in table IV. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 


Stimulus for Cheese 


The wartime demand for Canadian 
cheese in Britain has given great stimu- 
lus to the production and exportation 
of that product since 1939. The first 
cheese agreement with the United King- 
dom was made in May 1940 and called 
for the delivery of 78,000,000 pounds. 
Subsequent agreements made in April 
of 1941, 1942, 1943, and 1944, called, re- 
spectively, for the delivery of 112,000,000, 
125,000,000, 150,000,000, and 125,000,000 
pounds. 

In order to fill these export agreements, 
Canada’s Dairy Products Board under- 
took to increase production of cheese by 
paying various subsidies on milk de- 
livered to cheese factories, by subsidizing 
feed for eastern dairy herds, and by other 
means. The Ontario and Quebec Pro- 
vincial governments also have paid spe- 
cial subsidies to encourage cheese produc- 
tion. These efforts to increase exports 
of cheese were conspicuously successful 
in the first 3 years, with actual exports 








TABLE IV: Exports 
{In thousands of pounds] 
Cheese Condensed milk Evaporated milk 
Country of destination 
1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 

Total exports 92, 331 141, 504 18, 118 14, 595 51, 237 49, 229 
United Kingdom 89,089 | 131,374 (1) 19, 497 107 
United States 420 7, 068 (‘) 5 67 61 
Bermuda 215 158 310 791 1, 590 1, 963 
British Guiana 272 216 1,712 2, 105 95 155 
British Honduras 52 2 156 200 198 59 
Barbados 126 113 695 402 299 276 
Jamaica 194 358 908 616 399 584 
Trinidad and Tobago 717 705 8, 436 8, 725 1, O85 2, 487 
Other British West Indies 179 106 673 SM4 635 414 
Newfoundland 749 1, 193 208 464 3, 091 3, 443 
Straits Settlements 2, 047 8, 799 
Egypt 18 1, 932 48 11, 536 28, 701 
India 4() 275 72 324 8, 665 
Burma (1 529 611 
Other countries 9 153 237 193 3,011 2,314 

Less than 400 pounds 
Source: Trade of Canada, 1941 and 1942 
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exceeding the agreed amounts by a broad 
margin each year. 

In the 1943-44 contract year, however, 
the price relationship was not so favor- 
able to cheese as formerly, with the result 
that production fell off. Exports for the 
year beginning April 1, 1943, were ex- 
pected to fall far short of the 150,000,000 
pounds called for in the agreement and 
probably were well below the amount ex- 
ported in the preceding 12 months. 


Trade’s Recent Position 


Statistics on production, imports, ex- 
ports, and domestic consumption of but- 
ter, cheese, and concentrated milk prod- 
ucts in Canada during the years 1939 to 
1942, inclusive, and the estimate for 1943, 
are shown in table V. 

Canada’s imports of concentrated milk 
products are small, consisting in the pre- 
war years of small quantities of powdered 
milk, chiefly from the United States, and 
of casein, mainly from New Zealand. 
Exports of concentrated milk products 
average around 30,000,000 pounds an- 
nually, about one-fifth of the total pro- 
duction. The principal export item has 
been evaporated milk, for which the 
United Kingdom was the leading market, 
with Newfoundland in second place. 
Small quantities of evaporated, con- 
densed, and powdered milk were ex- 
ported to the Caribbean countries, the 
Straits Settlements, and Hong Kong. 

Increased production in the war years 
has made possible expanded exports, 
particularly of evaporated milk; though 
the percentage of total production ex- 
ported has not increased materially. A 
series of yearly agreements with the 
United Kingdom beginning in 1940 re- 
sulted in annual shipments of 30,000,000 
to 36,000,000 pounds of evaporated milk 
to Britain in 1940-41, 1941-42, and 
1942-43. The agreement for the year 
beginning April 1, 1943, reduced the 
amount to 14,400,000 pounds. 

All Canadian dairy products are under 
strict export and import control for the 
period of the war. 


W hat of Post-War? 


Canada’s position as an exporter of 
dairy products after the war is uncertain. 
Higher production costs make it unlikely 
that Canada can compete successfully 
with New Zealand as a butter exporter. 
Cheese exports have gradually declined 
for the last 25 or 30 years, and the recent 
wartime expansion of cheese production 
and exports has been a highly subsidized 
venture which probably could not be 
carried on into the peace years. 

Moreover, it has been possible to in- 
crease cheese production and exports 
only by rationing butter and otherwise 
diverting milk from domestic uses, since 
Canada’s total production of milk has 
intreased only moderately during the war 
years. If the national income can be 
maintained at anywhere near the war- 
time level, the increased consumption of 
fluid milk, butter, and other products 
may be expected to reduce the amount 
of cheese available for export. 

The cost to the Dominion Government 
of subsidizing dairy products in 1943 was 
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if 





approximately $50,000,000. This total subsidy payments, received by Canadian cial of one of our prominent Pacific-coagt 
does not include feed subsidies paid by farmers for dairy products are now ap- ports recently reported that between $6 . st 
the Provincial governments. Costs will proximately 100 percent higher than in 000,000 and $10,000,000 will be required or 

be even higher in 1944. Prices, including 1939. for its post-war port program. Even 
when measured by present-day high of 
TaBLE V: COMPREHENSIVE STATISTICS construction costs, this sum would rep. tin 
[Quantities in thousands of pounds] resent ” substantial part of the expense ‘ 
" yes ane of erecting a genuinely modern port ter. wi 

SUTTas minal with all essential facilities jn. 
. | cluding shipside storage warehouses, rec 
| Production | Domestic | Exports as Officials of a number of Atlantic ports an 
Veer — -———— — — — —— —— — ———--} Imports Exports SS | eet nem Doa are at present surveying their respective sta 
Creamery | Farm | Whey | Total | uy Proaee’ harbor facilities to determine additions ag 
ee an ' that may be needed to meet change | 
1939 _ 267, 613 87, 459 1, 806 356, 878 6 12, 399 347, 836 3.5 traffic conditions after the war. In sey. trv 
1941 Sees | soz | «= Zis1| BO 70S 42 aaa | B50 08 "{ eral instances questionnaires have been | liv 
1942. __ 284, 591 78, 525 2, 682 365, 798 593 1, 601 386, 297 .4 sent to shippers and steamship lines to an 
1943 ! AS 312, 310 55, 407 2,111 369, 828 1 9, 409 336, 632 2.5 elicit their views on the types of com. | 
modities, shipping services, and port fg- col 
CHEESE cilities necessary to handle future trade. bel 
These officials know that the economic | 
Production — fabric of many nations will be altered ble 
Year ee aac —| Imports | Exports | consump- | percent of as a result of this global war and that pre 
ieee ante Total tion production some countries which heretofore were ma 
a  E substantial importers of specific com. ' 
1939 125, 475 1, 046 126, 521 1, 397 90, 945 12, 472 71.9 modities may later produce substantial mé 
1940 ; 145, 339 1, 016 144, 323 970 106, 631 42, 812 73.9 quantities of the same commodities for rec 
1941 151, 866 1,013 152, 879 861 92, 331 52, 708 60. 4 export. » thi 
1942 207, 431 787 208, 218 858 141, 504 47,441 68. 0 { 

1943 ! 164, 067 761 164, 828 535 129, 741 52, 686 78.7 : : 
Attitude of Congress of 
CONCENTRATED MILK PRODUCTS dat 
Congress on several occasions has ree- the 
| sided 1 Memiets cn ognized the importance of efficient har- on 
Year Production | Imports Export consump- | percent of bor terminals as an aid to shipping and ( 
tion production foreign trade. A definite policy with ligt 
eae iaceeana —— =: — - ; respect to water terminals was declared lab 
1939 166, 042 1, 136 34, 472 140, 826 20.8 in the Rivers and Harbors Act of March ent 
= — 4 oo oe oan “12 2, 1919, in the following language: i. 
1942 260, 016 1, 945 66, 890 208, 824 25.7 “It is hereby declared to be the policy ( 
1943 | ----- 260, 458 160 a6, S20 217, O1 8.9 of the Congress that water terminals are to 
essential at all cities and towns located anc 
2 ap whole-milk — = esha aigge milk byproducts. Qs | ee gg Bd pastel poe 4 
monthly, December 1043: letter from P_ H, Ferguson, Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, dated March’ © SMould exist, constructed, owned, and | am 
23, 1944: D. B. S. Canada Yearbook, 1940 et ante; DB. S. Trade of Canada, | | regulated by the municipality or other clu 
s »s for concentratec < products . B. 8. Canada Yearboo ) S. Production of Dairy Factories, annual, ; y , 

al anon DB. 8. Production of Dairy Factories, monthly, January 194s; D. B s. I rade of Canada. teed ge po bag ped prada be 
So concerned was the Congress to in- ( 
sure the construction of shipside facili- strt 

. aillaes : ) . . , ties that it vested the Secretary of War 
Foreign Trade Zones Better Doc R Plants Demanded with full discretion to withhold funds ap- on 

(Continued from p. 9) A spokesman of the Maritime Commis- propriated by the Act for harbor projects 

sion pointed out to the American As- if in his opinion no water terminals ex- 
future will have a sea speed at least 50 sociation of Port Authorities last Octo- isted or were definitely planned adequate v 
and possibly 100 percent greater than ber that the typical post-war cargo ships for traffic needs. of | 
our pre-war fleet. Much of this advan- will have seven or eight sets of cargo Aut 
tage of speed will be lost if merchant gear as against five in the vessels of 1920 Foreign-Trade Zones | dies 
ships dissipate valuable time in port and design, and that the amount of freight Tra 
terminal operations. Because of greater which can be discharged in a working In 1934 Congress took another forward ope! 
investment in propelling equipment, day of 8 hours is 60 percent greater. He step to encourage construction of eff- ther 
vessel port costs are relatively higher as recommended wider and longer cargo cient ocean terminals at our ports when thor 
the indicated speed is increased. While piers, pointing also to the increasing it enacted the foreign-trade zones law, ton 
ships in all trades must of necessity quantity of freight delivered to shipside designed to encourage and promote our pen 
spend idle time in port, this is particu- in large tractor-trailer highway units, foreign commerce. The act sets out the lish 
larly true in the “nearby” trades where which have difficulty in maneuvering on essential requisites for a modern ocean- resp 
vessels normally complete more voyages the old-type piers. freight terminal, including _ shipside pert 
during a specific period. This same official stated that “Port warehouses and connections with ade- T 
Shipping men express concern as to time is a necessary evil and it must be quate inland-transportation facilities. why 
whether piers that were built 20, 30, or minimized. Up to 40 or 50 percent of a In return for providing these facilities Yor 
50 years ago are capable of taking care ship’s active life is spent in port, and and operating them as a public utility, quir 
of the modern cargo ships which will this must be reduced. This can only be the operator of the zone, which may be mar 
constitute our post-war merchant accomplished by the availability of the either a public or private corporation, eign 
marine. Increased size of vessels and most modern of dock plants.” is granted special privileges for handling spac 
improvements in handling gear prompt foreign merchandise not intended or not rari 
a question as to the ability of these pier Improvements Are Envisaged ready to enter customs territory. mor 
structures to provide adequate transit The following list sets out many of the two 
sheds to temporarily hold and sort cargo. Current press articles on post-war advantages and economies which the eign 
These same officials point out that the plans of some of our ports indicate that foreign-trade zone offers to importers: stan 
hatch openings on the modern ship are substantial funds will be expended for (1) There is no expense for bonds o mod 
much larger than on earlier vessels. future repairs and extensions. An offi- customs inspectors when imports are zone 
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stored or manipulated, whether dutiable 
or nondutiable. ; 

(2) Buyers may examine, and samples 
of merchandise may be withdrawn at any 


e. 
art Imports may remain in storage 
with no time limit. 

(4) Substandard foreign products are 
reconditioned before customs appraisal 
and liquidation. Goods not meeting 
standards of Government inspection 
agencies may be destroyed or reexported. 

(5) Ships, lighters, railroads, motor 
trucks, or parcel post make direct de- 
livery to or from zone, insuring efficient 
and frequent carrier service. 

(6) Foreign products may be held on 
consignment for spot delivery without 
peing subject to customs regulations. 

(7) Domestic products may be assem- 
pled, repacked, or combined with foreign 
products for export. Draw-back for- 
malities are unnecessary. 

(8) Imports arriving improperly 
marked are re-marked to meet customs 
requirements, and heavy penalties are 
thus avoided. 

(9) Imports under “quota” restrictions 
may be received in any quantity in excess 
of quota and held without customs liqui- 
dation awaiting next quota period, 
thereby enabling owners to obtain loans 
on warehouse receipts. 

(10) Alcoholic beverages and other 
liquids imported in bulk may be bottled, 
labeled, and packed prior to customs 
entry and without being subject to State 
or Federal licensing agencies. 

(11) Inland importers may arrange 
to examine foreign merchandise here 
and save costly transportation expense 
to interior points on defective merchan- 
dise that would be later returned. Ex- 
amination prior to customs entry pre- 
cludes the possibility of payment of du- 
ties on damaged or unsalable merchan- 
dise. 

(12) Importers may erect their own 
structures within the zone to perform 
manipulating operations adapted to their 
needs. 


Situation Today 


When I last reported to the convention 
of the Pacific Coast Association of Port 
Authorities, at San Diego in 1942, I in- 
dicated that the New York Foreign- 
Trade Zone was the only such facility 
operating under the Celler Act. Since 
then no new zones have been established, 
though the ports of New Orleans, Hous- 
ton, and San Francisco have applications 
pending with the Board for the estab- 
lishment of foreign-trade zones in their 
respective ports as soon as war conditions 
permit. 

Two years ago I also reported that a 
substantial part of the area of the New 
York Foreign-Trade Zone had been ac- 
quired for war purposes. In 1943 war de- 
mands again forced the New York For- 
tign-Trade Zone to release one of the 
spacious piers which it occupied tempo- 
rarily on North River and to move to 
more restricted quarters. Despite these 
two “wound stripes,” the New York For- 
tign-Trade Zone continues to do a sub- 
Stantial business. While many com- 
Modities formerly handled through the 
ne have been withdrawn from inter- 
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COMPARATIVE VESSEL DATA 
Typical Vessels 
Built 1900 1920 1943 
RII Stade sieicoeeenes 406’ 427’ 468’ 
MNS oie cei iin oes 48’ 54’ 63’ 
Draft ‘Qoaded) -...--..- 22’ 6’’ 24’ at": 8” 
Gross tonnage. -__.-____- 4, 504 5, 627 6, 165 
Pe Sid onaisbeeesie ok Wood Steel Steel 
Deeagweignt ... 2. ce 3,750 tons 8,555 tons 10, 850 tons 
in esos 14 knots 10 knots 16 knots 
eee Ot a ae 269, 400’ 436, 000’ 568, 000’ 
Cargo hatches__________ Zé. 5 5 
ee a ee 3 0 0 
Measurements— 
Largest hatch_______- 14’ x 12’ oi 6 x ae 45’ x 20’ 
Cargo gear (sets) _._____ 3 5 8 
Nominal rate of handling 
freight 
Per ship hour____~—- 100 tons 125 tons 200 tons 
Per work day (8 
Ny idol er Dol ee 800 tons 1,000 tons 1,600 tons 
' And 3 complementary side ports. 
WHARF SPACE 
Dock space required to handle a full cargo—one way—by typical vessels, 
based upon block stowage on the wharf 10’ high, plus nominal allowance for 
roadways and aisles. 
Required dimensions 
Vessel era of wharf shed for cargo 
Vessel built about 1900 (total deadweight 3,750 tons)__ 410’ (L) x 100’ (wide) 
Vessel built about 1920 (total deadweight 8,555 tons)__ 430’ (L) x 152’ (wide) 
Vessel built in 1943 (total deadweight 10,850 tons)__ 475’ (L) x 200’ (wide) 








national trade, other products from 
other world areas have replaced them. 

One interesting item which utilizes 
considerable covered storage and manip- 
ulating space—and, believe it or not, 
outside storage areas as well—is Latin- 
American liquor. Scarcity of alcoholic 
beverages in this country has opened up 
a lucrative market for our Pan-Ameri- 
can neighbors. So essential is the for- 
eign-trade zone for the handling of 
foreign spirits that importers who are 
unable to obtain covered storage gladly 
pay identical rates for all-weather open 
storage to secure foreign-trade-zone 
privileges. 


For Integrated Service 


In concluding, one feels impelled to 
stress the great fact that our ports are 
vestibules to world trade. The traffic 
which flows through them directly af- 


fects the economy of every part of this 
Nation. It is the responsibility of port 
officials and terminal operators to see 
that these harbors are kept open and 
that they are provided with every essen- 
tial facility which will expedite com- 
merce and promote our merchant ma- 
rine. Foreign-trade zones, if estab- 
lished in our gateway ports, will provide 
a type of integrated terminal service 
which will not only attract new traffic to 
the port itself but will also tend to in- 
crease commerce and coastal shipping in 
adjacent ports. 

|Nore.—To illustrate and reinforce certain 
phases of the foregoing discussion, there are 
reproduced above two tables of “Compara- 
tive vessel data” and “Wharf space” from the 
published version of a recent address by 
Mr. Chester H. Marshall, Gulf Coast Director 
of the War Shipping Administration. The 
data therein presented show conclusively 
how changes in “typical ships” necessitate 
sharp modifications and progress in marine 
terminal facilities. ] 





British “Colonial Film Unit” 


The Colonial Film Unit which shows 
its own motion pictures in the territories 
of British Africa is considering the addi- 
tion of a sound track to the films, accord- 
ing to the British press. If such a proj- 
ect is carried out, the film authorities 
hope to use African melodies as back- 
ground music and have asked for sug- 
gestions from native inhabitants. 

Some 80 films have been produced by 
the Unit since the war began, and an 
estimated 100,000 people attend a per- 
formance each week. So far, the films 
have been silent, with a native inter- 
preter giving a running comment. 


More Suspenders for Canadians 


At least one threatened civilian crisis 
due to the all-out war effort has been 
averted in Canada. The Dominion Goy- 
ernment has decided to release to the 
male public from military stores some 
80,000 pairs of police-type suspenders, a 
British trade publication reports. About 
20,000 pairs will be sent back to the 
manufacturers for streamlining into 
dressy narrow-type models. The fin- 
ished products will be of two kinds: one, 
a pure elastic design and the other a 
“substitute” number, fashioned of elastic 
and certain ersatz materials in practical 
proportions. 
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U. 8. Export Control and Related 


Announcements 


(Continued from p. 36) 








V. CHANGES IN GENERAL LICENSE—BUTTONsS, BUTTON PARTS, NOTIONS 
Depart- 
ment of | General | General . 
: Jom license | license Proces- | Proces Effective 
Commodity merce ot sing code, sing code, date of 
schedule a _— old new change 
B num- ol — 
ber 
Buttons 
‘Buttons of all materials except synthetic 
resins, pearl, or shell 9712. 90 
Metal buttons 9712. 90 K None TEXT TEXT July 20, 1044 
Buttons of other materials 9712. 90 K ‘ PEX'1 TEXT 
Button parts, backs, blanks, and molds 
(specified type of article 9713.00 
Of cellulose compounds, galalith and 
other compounds 9713. 00 K K TEXT TEX1 
Of pear] or shell 9713. 00 K K TEXT | TEXT 
Of metal 9713. 00 K None rEXT TEX 1) 
Of other materials 9713. 00 K K TEXT | TEXT 
Miscellaneous 
Notions, cheap novelties, and specialties, 
n.e@.S_.. 9840. YS 
Apparel findings, metal (include metal 
buckles, eyelets, hooks, fasteners, and 
zippers) (report shoe findings in 9853.00 9840. 98 K None CDGS TEX Do 
Other notions, cheap novelties, and 
specialties, n. e.s 9540. Os K K CDGS CDGSs 
Shipments of the above commodities which were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in transi! 
to ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for export prior to the effective date of change may be exported under the pre 
vious general license provisions. Shipments moving to a vessel subsequent to the effective date of change, pursuant 
to ODT permits issued prior to such date, may also be exported under the previous general license provisions 
VI. SHrp STORES permitted weight per day per man is 6.25 


pounds.* Preferred foods may be exported 
in the full amounts allowed, but reductions 
must be made in the amounts of other foods 
listed so that the total amount does not 
exceed 6.25 pounds* per man per day 


Reference is made to Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 14, page 173, Ship Stores and 
Bunker Fuel. Though the exact total 
amount of the allowable quantities of the 
nine groups of foodstuffs in the Food Stores 
List (Item 2, paragraph b) is 7.05, the total *Plus a tolerance of 0.15 pound as noted 


F 
VII. CHANGES IN GENERAL LICENSI 








EXPORTATIONS FOR RELIEF On CHARITY 
Depart 
ment of General General E flective 
Commodity Commerce license license date of 
schedule Bs group, old | group, new change 
number 
Miscellaneous 

Blankets and bedding, exported for relief of charity OOS, 30 K Nom June 4 
Clothing, exported for relief or charity 9998, 20 K Nom TY 
Commodities exported for relief or charity, n. e. s QO9S. 80) K None D 
Food, exported for relief or charity YO98. 10 K None De 
The general license changes noted above became effective on June 5, 1944, the date on which (¢ omprehensive Export 


Schedule No. 14 was issued, and were incorporated in that publication 





42 agents of the UKCC were reported as 
forestalling the Germans in buying up 
warm woolen clothing which was ur- 
gently needed by the Axis for its soldiers 
on the Russian front. In addition, the 
UKCC bought Spanish oranges and Por- 
tuguese sardines for the Ministry of Food, 
and in return supplied these countries 
with wheat bought in Argentina, cotton 
bought in Egypt, sugar bought in the 
West Indies, and the like. 

Operations for the Ministry of Food 
were not strictly preemptive buying, but 
they did represent a method by which 
the supplies available for Germany 
might be reduced, while at the same 


The United King- 
dom Commercial 
Corporation 


(Continued from p. 7) 


provement of harbor facilities at Alex- 
andretta and Mersina by a British firm 
commissioned by the UKCC to do the 
work, the inflow of goods would have 
exceeded the discharging capacity of the 
ports. 

In Spain and Portugal the UKCC was 
even more active in waging economic 


warfare against the Axis, as evidenced time these countries were aided in 
by the bidding up of the price of Portu- withstanding German pressure which 
guese wolfram from £300 to £6,000 per otherwise might have been greatly 
ton. During the severe winter of 1941- strengthened. 


July 22, 194, 
Other Operations 


There was a substantial expansion j, 
the work of the UKCC following tn 
German attack on the Soviet Union. y 
the Middle East the immediate problen, 
was one of vastly improving the naturg) 
supply route through Iran, and the 
UKCC was placed in charge of organjz. 
ing and supervising this task. It ge. 
quired locally or in the United States g 
fleet of thousands of trucks, establisheq 
garages, repair shops, and rest centers. 
and recruited and trained some g¢~» 
Iranians as drivers, loaders, and cther 
essential workers. As a correspond.n 
of the London Times wrote, “One qj 
not travel far anywhere on the roads of 
Persia without meeting a UKCC lorry ° 
Furthermore, the UKCC was utilized as 
a procurement agent, independent cf 
supplies moving under mutual aid ang 
military agreements, in equipping the 
Soviet Union with essential raw mate. 
rials for industry. 

The extent of the Corporation’s actiyj- 
ties elsewhere cannot be ascertained at 
this time, but there is little doubt that 
they have been considerable. With the 
declining importance of preemptive bur. 
ing the Corporation has more and more 
become a mechanism through which sup- 
plies may be moved and trade carried 
on. It has cooperated with the United 
States Commercial Company in its oper. 
ations, which has made possible the 
avoidance of competitive bidding for 
materials which were needed by both, 
In the words of Sir Francis Joseph, act- 
ing chairman of the Corporation, “Wher, 
the full story of our activities can be told 
it will be found that we have done a 
worth-while job . , 


Post-War Position 


Although the UKCC was bi ought into 
being as a wartime organization, it 
possesses considerable potentialities for 
utilization in the post-war period. The 
extent to which it will be used, however, 
depends quite largely upon the attitude 
taken by the United Kingdom and other 
countries toward the structure of inter- 
national trade. In any event it has been 
kept constantly in mind that an im- 
portant aim of the Corporation should be 
to preserve good will for Britain in over- 
seas markets. The complaint has oc 
casionally been heard that the UKCC 
has encroached on the sphere of private 
trade, but 
London Times has commented, “. . . In 
its semiofficial task of making sales or 
purchases which are in the public in- 
terest and have to be completed without 
regard to profit or loss, it has frequently 
secured trade on terms which no private 
merchant would touch. It is equally 
clear that it has often put business in the 
way of private firms, its cardinal policy 
being to make use of existing trade chan- 
nels wherever possible. It supplies a form 
of assistance to trade which may well 
prove a national asset in peacetime, and 
which will certainly have to be maif- 
tained in some degree or other if Brit- 
ish exports and British prosperity are 
to be kept at the highest possible level.” 
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It is very likely that the Corporation 
will continue to operate at least during 
the period of transition and de-control, 
fa’ that after that time the degree to 

wich it will be scrapped as an active 
gent will be determined by the state of 
the British balance of internation] pay- 
ments. Undoubtedly it will have a task 
in absorbing surpluses of foods and raw 
materials, and in this sense acting as a 
commodity reserve agency, and possibly 
will also have its activities confined to 
particular areas where it may serve as 
a developmental agency. 

These statements are not to be taken, 
however, as indications of what the Cor- 
poration will do but rather as possibili- 
ty*which may find expression according 
to ‘he circumstances then prevailing. 





Latin America in the 
Post-War World 


(Continued from p. 5) 


with projects planned and carried out 
under the functioning of the Industrial 
Workmen’s Retirement and Pensions 
Institute.’ In view of Brazil’s industrial 
urge and the resultant concentration of 
population in and around urban centers, 
these housing schemes have great sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of future 
living standards. 


Development Programs Popular 


All the Latin American republics have 
development programs in mind, since the 
demands of war have fixed attention on 
benefits that might accrue to national 
economies from a wider utilization of la- 
tent resources. Obviously, however, a 
ful unfolding of such programs cannot 
be attained overnight. Their greatest 
significance is their indication of a trend 
which offers promise of future growth. 

Under the auspices of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Commission, formally 
organized in June 1940 to implement a 
resolution adopted at a conference of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 21 
American republics held in Panama in 
September 1939, plans were made for the 
establishment of commissions in each of 
the republics to formulate plans for the 
expansion of the economic and industrial 
life in the respective regions. Fields of 
interest, as described by the Commission 
in Washington, are the “exploration and 
utilization of natural resources, cultiva- 
tion and marketing of agricultural and 
forest products, and establishment of in- 
dustrial plants.” Obviously, these objec- 
tives are long-range, requiring much 
study from the standpoint of practicabil- 
ity and cost. 


Manufacturing Holds Promise 
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The extent to which manufacturing 
has expanded in Latin America al- 
teady has been suggested. Its implica- 
tions for the post-war pericd are inter- 
esting. Primarily, the region always has 
td 


*Ross, Lee, “Building Brazil,” 


FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY, June 26, 1943. 
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been and undoubtedly will, for some time, 
continue to be a producer of foodstuffs 
and raw materials. If some of the coun- 
tries appear to be turning away from 
that role and facing toward a future of 
at least partial industrialism, that may 
be ascribed more to circumstances than 
to a studied plan to cast off the primary- 
product economy in favor of pure in- 
dustrialism. 

A succession of economic upsets in the 
world’s great industrial exporting coun- 
tries, resulting from competitive as well 
as armed conflict, has so strengthened 
the manufacturing impulse of the Latin 
Americans that today practically all of 
the countries are producing many of the 
products essential to living, such as low- 
priced cotton textiles, footwear, some 
types of clothing, soap, candles, bever- 
ages, glassware and pottery, furniture, 
tobacco, flour, and ordinary kitchenware. 
Some countries have gone even far be- 
yond that; Argentina and Brazil, in par- 
ticular, have developed a wide range of 
finished products, an imposing list of 
processed wares, and an important and 
growing heavy industry. Brazil even 
gives promise of becoming, in time, one 
of the world’s greatest producers of steel. 

An important factor to consider in re- 
lation to manufacturing in the southern 
republics is the progress that has been 
made in developing skills. A lack of 
technical knowledge and a shortage of 
skilled labor always has acted as a brake 
to the production of finished goods, and, 
as a consequence, domestic merchandise 
often has been inferior in quality and 
relatively costly as compared with goods 
imported from more highly industrialized 
and technically advanced countries. This 
was true notwithstanding cheap labor 
and the availability of domestic raw ma- 
terials. 

The present war years have witnessed 
an improvement in this regard. A grow- 
ing interest has developed in technical 
courses in local universities and schools, 
and large numbers of Latin American 
students have come to the United States 
to study. What is equally important, 
selected workers in Latin American in- 
dustries have been brought to the United 
States for specific periods to acquire 
skills in American plants. These men, 
returning to their home countries, will 
carry a technical knowledge which in 
time is likely to foster many an industry 
which otherwise could not survive a re- 
newal of world competition. At the same 
time, skilled technicians from the United 
States have been going to Latin America 
on special assignments; the presence of 
these men is bound to have an effect in 
improving skills among local industrial 
workers. 

A further circumstance favoring eco- 
nomic manufacturing in Latin America 
is the influx of refugees from industrial 
Europe since the beginning of the war. 
Many of these individuals were possessed 
of capital and a knowledge of the type 
of manufacturing which for generations 
had enabled Europe to do a thriving 
business in exports of finished merchan- 
dise. Their presence in the industrial 
life of Latin America is bound to have an 
altering effect. 

It can be seen, therefore, that even 
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though some war-induced industries— 
particularly those especially created to 
produce for the war—will not be found 
sufficiently sound economically to survive 
in the post-war period, there will be no 
retrogression in the over-all picture. 
Rather, with improvement in technology, 
increase in the use of hydroelectric 
power, availability of a wide range of 
raw materials, and improving living 
standards, there is every reason to expect 
an expansion of industry in lines pecul- 
iarly suited to domestic consumption and 
a limited distribution in inter-Latin 
American trade. Added to this, is the 
likelihood that capital-seeking Latin 
America will turn increasingly to the 
possibilities of locally assembling, 
packaging, and processing products 
hitherto imported in a finished state. 


Foreign-Trade Outlook 


Perhaps some idea of what may be 
expected of Latin American trade after 
the present war may be gained from a 
survey of the developments that im- 
mediately followed World War I. 


Exports 


Latin America’s exports rose sharply 
during World War I, and advanced even 
more precipitously in the immediate 
post-war period, through the boom year 
1920. United States imports from that 
area, for example, increased in value 
from $1,051,677,000 in 1917 to $1,809,044,- 
000 in 1920. Europe’s import from Latin 
America were likewise on a _ sharply 
ascending scale. 

There appears to be no reason why 
the world’s deferred demands for food- 
stuffs and primary products after the 
present war should not once more be 
directed toward Latin America, pro- 
vided—in the case of economically pros- 
trated countries—the financial means 
can be found. Buying patterns may dif- 
fer from those in the earlier post-war 
period, because of the impoverishment 
of an area so much wider than before, 
and the need for more extensive recon- 
struction and rehabilitation before nor- 
mality of trade is reached. 

The immediate post-war needs of 
Europe must focus primarily on food- 
stuffs, and these can be obtained in large 
quantities from Latin America. Ma- 
chinery, tools, and construction materi- 
als for rebuilding devastated industrial 
areas also will be urgent, but they will 
have to be obtained not in Latin America 
but in the world’s highly industrialized 
countries, such as the United States and 
the United Kingdom, whose plants are 
still intact. Raw materials to supply 
these rebuilt and revived manufacturing 
establishments can, however, be pro- 
cured promptly and in wide variety in 
the southern American republics. 

Although the resources of Latin 
America in raw materials of value to in- 
dustry are well-nigh limitless, certain 
outstanding products thus far have re- 
ceived the major attention of foreign 
buyers. They are: Petroleum and prod- 
ucts, copper, tin, iron ore, Manganese, 
lead, zinc, sodium nitrate, woods (in- 
cluding quebracho), waxes, oil-bearing 
seed and nuts, hides and skins, linseed, 
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henequen, sisal and other fibers, cot- and fall of world prices or natural crop 













































ton, crude rubber, tobacco, industrial fluctuations. The unusual demands in 
diamonds, precious metals, and chicle, the immediate post-war period may 
Exports of these commodities have for therefore be expected to be succeeded by 
years been a source of important income. a return to pre-war levels as the world 
But there are many others which are recovers its normal agricultural output, 
pushing into the forefront of trade and unless new or heretofore unfeatured 
which may in future years, through im- Latin American items come into promi- 
provements in organization and mar- nence in the trade. 

keting methods, create a fruitful source 

of supply for foreign consumers and, Imports 

at the same time, bolster the wealth of 

producing areas. The following enum- Latin America’s pent-up demands for 
eration suggests the variety of such prod- foreign products will, as in the period 
ucts; all of them have in the past entered following World War I, run principally 
into the export trade of Latin America to finished manufactures, semimanufac- 
in varying amounts. tures, industrial and agricultural ma- 


chinery, equipment, tools, automotive 












Animal Products: Nonmetallic miner- J i as : ‘ : 
Bones, hoofs, and lies products, chemical and pharmaceutical 
horns. Asphalt. products, and processed foodstuffs, modi- 
Bristles. Fluorspar. fied in emphasis only by the changing 
Penthne Srapeite o character of the area’s. industrial 
athers. plumbago. nomy 
Furs. Gypsum. eco a 
Glue stock. Clay and clay ec lusi 
Shells. products. ,OnctUsSION 
Sponges. Marble, onyx, 
Chemicals: — and breccia. From the foregoing analysis it is ap- 
"Stn ont 900 a parent that the resources of the Latin 
oscar ree teens American countries have attained a 
Argols. stones. ° sufficiently determined character to fore- 
Arsenious acid or Salt. see the economic pattern that reversion 
a arsenic. Sulfur. to a more nearly normal economy will 
on > a probably create. Direction of economic 
ian Seeaiieere, life has been made easier than at any 
Glycerin. Broomroot. time in the past, as a result of expansion, 
Iodine, Drugs, herbs, organization, and increased wealth. It 
a leaves, roots, can, therefore, be assumed that under 
ote ieee the world’s shift to peace the Latin 
Wine lees. Cinchona American countries need suffer but a 
Dyeing and tanning bark. minimum of economic shock. In view of 
materials : Cube root. their position as a storehouse of rehabil- 
——. ore BOOS. itation products, they should even look 
Divi-divi. Rotenone. forward toa continuation and expansion 
Pustic. Gums, resins, of their present prosperity. 
Mangrove bark. and balsams. 
Tumeric. Malt sprouts and 
Fertilizers: brewers grains. 
Fish scrap and Spices. 
fish meal. Turpentine. 
Guano. Vegetable fibers. 
Tankage. Flax. 
Metals: Kapok. 
Antimony Vegetable ivory 
Bauxite. (tagua nuts). - 
Beryl. Miscellaneous: Hen 
Bismuth. Fish livers. oo: ies 
Cadmium. Animal hair. pe 2 
Chrome ore or Essential oils. ss ete 
chromite. Hardwoods and ae 
Cobalt. cabinet woods ‘ Loe (mint 
Columbium. Osier or willow Fe sesacornen 2 pig ° 
Molybdenum. for basket Mig S 
Quicksilver. makers’ use. 
Tantalum. Moss. 
Titanium. Seaweeds. 
Tungsten. Straw-hat mate- 
Zirconium. rials. 










Of 20 leading exports from the 20 re- 
publics of Latin America, which had a 
total value in 1938 of $1,587,528,000, prod- 
ucts available for industrial use, includ- 
ing petroleum, totaled $912,703,000; and 
foodstuffs, including coffee and cocoa, 
totaled $674,825,000. 

















be limited only by the demand abroad 
and by competition. For a number of 
years prior to the present war, exports 














variations represented largely the rise 
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of agricultural items appeared to have 
reached a competitive level where annual . 
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chandise involved. The customhouse jg 
congested with merchandise left “to 
order” because of the inability of some 
importers to obtain adequate bank creq. 
its. To ease the commercial and agp. 
cultural credit situation, it has been sug. ie 
gested that the Government authorize § 
the Central Bank to retire 50,000,099 7 
sucres in gold certificates issued to com. ie 
mercial banks against their compulsory Ly 
deposits in that bank in accordance with 
decree No. 817 of July 13, 1943. It was 
also announced that the Government 
would shortly authorize the Centra 
Bank and the National Development 
Bank to liberalize their credit operations 
by making use of the funds depositeg © 
with them by commercial banks against t 
the issuance of the afore-mentioned golg 
certificates. Such credits would be useg y 
to alleviate conditions affecting the har. Ve 
vesting of the current rice, cotton, ang 
sugar crops. | 











Australian-Made Farm ys 
Machinery 

Australia may manufacture enough 
agricultural machinery in the post-war 
period not only to meet domestic needs 
but also to help supply foreign demands,” 
as many machinery firms now manufag.* 
turing munitions will reconvert to ther” 
normal work on a much larger, more eff. 
cient scale than before, according to the’ 
British press. At present, many Aye” 
tralian factories are turning out new! 
types of agricultural, food-processing® 
and canning equipment. 
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